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Three great ways 
to roast chicken 





Professionals Prefer 

Waring. 

Juicers And Blenders 



Waring* JEX328 Health™ Juice Extractor 

Features: Efficient Juke Extraction Process 

Extracts More Juice Producing Dryer Pulp 

Get More Juice Using Fewer Fruits 4 Vegetables 

Brushed Stainless Steef Body And Graduated Cup Are Easy To Clean 




Waring® Acme* 6001 Professional Juicer 



Features: Stainless Steel Bowl And Cover 
Precision-Balanced Stainless Steel Basket 
Efficiently Converts Fruits & Vegetables 
Into Pulp-Free Juice 





Waring* HPB270N Mega Pro Bar Blender 

Features: One Horsepower Motor 
Crushes Ice On High Or Low Speed 
48 Ounce Container 
Steel Outer Body 

27,000 RPMs Provides Smooth Texture To Your 
Smoothies, Iced Cappuccinos, And Margaritas 




Appliances.Com 



Your Online Gourmet Products Store 



Toll Free North America: (888) 543-8345 



11558 State Route 44, Mantua, OH 44255 
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Tlie Best of Italy— Just a Click Away! 

Salumerialtaliana.com 



Your online resource for ordering the finest 
Italian specialty foods from Boston's old North End. 

Extra virgin olive oils from Tuscany, Liguria, Abruzzo, Sicily and Andalusia; Extra Vecchio Balsamico Tradizionale di 
Modena; dried pasta that tastes like fresh; Sicilian Ventresca Tonno; aged Parmigiano-Reggiano; sheep's milk 
cheeses from Siena and Rome; imported Prosciutto; Arborio, Vialone Nano & Carnaroli risotto rices; our famous 
olive antipasto; Sardinian couscous and pasta; Illy espresso coffee; San Marzano tomatoes; polenta & much more! 



or call 800-400-5916 



SOURCE CODE: FC 
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Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in TYiscany or Provence for an 
exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more.., 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 
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Maryland Crabcakes 
Overnight 



Lump 
Crabmeat 



No 
Fillers 



Made Fresh - Delivered 12 hrs. Later 
Fed Ex Priority Overnight 

Toll Free (888) 539-6559 
Fenwick Crabhouse 

Order Online 
www.crabcakeexpress.com 



COOKWAVE 



www.cookwave.com 

The Ultimate Porcelain Cook ware 
for Healthier, Quicker Cooking. 
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Removable, multi-purpose 
porcelain cooking rack 

Conventional, microwave and 
dishwasher safe 

Indented handles— no slip grip 

For more information contact: 

Joan Toole at EICS-COOKWAVE 
PO. Box 937, Lake Forest. Illinois 60045 
Phone: 847-735-0036 
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^CHEESE BO*- 



•lAKt CENIVA 



FINE 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 

AND 
SAUSAGE 



GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO BREWS,GOURMET FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www. cheesebox . com 

For over 59 years serving the nation with Fine Cheese and Sausage Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year 'round anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, WI 53147 
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Byrd'sC§>Pecans 

farm fresh 

family owned since 1965 

located in Virginia, Missouri 

call toll free: 866-679-5583 
visit us @ www.byrdspecans.com 




Reg. Price $534 
On Sale $389.99 

Calphalon^g Professional Nonstick II 
10 piece set: 8 and 10 inch Omelettes, 1.5 and 2.5 
quart Sauce Pans with lids, 3 quart Saute Pan with 
lid and 8 quart Stock Pot with lid. 



Free gift with every Calphalon purchase of $200. One of the Nations 
Largest Online Calphalon Cookware Stores. Large inventory-fast 
shipments. Order Direct at WWW.P40nline.COm or Call Toll Free 
(866) 692-6922. 



Mention this ad for Free Shipping in the USA 
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44 One skillet is all you need to turn 
New York strip steak into juicy fajitas. 
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The Taunton Press 

Inspiration for hands-on living* 



FEATU RES 



42 THANKSGIVING FOLDOUT GUIDE: 

Turkey, Bread Stuffings, and Gravy 

Turn out a spectacular meal using our best tips, techniques, 
and advice 

44 Just Sear & Slice for Great Steak Dinners 

New York strip steak is the juicy foundation for fajitas, warm 
salads, and Philly style cheesesteaks by Abigail Johnson Dodge 

49 French Onion Soup That Warms & Satisfies 

Blanketed with melted cheese and crusty bread, a bistro classic 
becomes a home favorite with chicken broth by Molly Stevens 

52 COVER STORY - THREE METHODS FOR... 

Great Roast Chicken 

Choose your favorite approach— seared on the stovetop, 

rubbed with salt, or butterflied compiled by Sarah Jay 

56 Five Delicious Ways with Sweet Potatoes 

They're a natural for pie, but try sweet potatoes mashed, hashed, 
roasted, and baked in a gratin by Karen & Ben Barker 

62 Finally, A Crisp Waffle 

A few twists on a traditional recipe yield light, airy waffles that stay 
crisp long enough to serve everyone at once by Pam Anderson 

66 Savory, Satisfying Vegetable Stews 

Get long-simmered flavor in short order with these hearty 
main-course vegetable ragouts by Deborah Madison 

72 Tandoor- Style Flatbreads from Your Own Oven 

A baking stone and a very hot oven are the keys to soft, crusty 
naan bread at home by Jeffrey Alford & Naomi Duguid 

77 Authentic Enchiladas with an American Twist 

Build a better enchilada by coating tortillas with red chile sauce 
or green tomatillo sauce before filling and baking by Jim Peyton 

82 Baking Moist, Tender Upside -Down Cakes 

Team smooth caramel, tender cake, and fruit or nut toppings for 
fresh versions of a homespun favorite by Abigail Johnson Dodge 



visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 
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56 Sweet potatoes make a great 
bourbon pie, say Karen and Ben Barker, 
but they're just as delicious roasted, 
mashed, or baked in a gratin. 
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Shaping layers for the 
prettiest cake 
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Quick & Delicious 

A soothing soup, 
ready in minutes 
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Pour some fruity, spicy 
Zinfandel for Thanksgiving 




Artisan Foods 

Chile roasting season 


30 
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Thailand's "Big Four" flavors 






34 


Tasted & Tested 






38 


Kitchen Detail 

Keeping knives close at hand 







42 Tips 



16 Crisp and juicy, 
Gala apples are 
ready-to-eat farm- 
stand snacks. 




In This Issue 



Quick (under 45 minutes) 

♦ Make ahead 

♦ Vegetarian 

♦ Baking 




82 Abby Dodge shares 
her secrets for easy 
upside-down cakes. 



RECIPES 

Cover Recipe 

Daniel Boulud's Sear-Roasted Chicken with 
Honey-Vinegar Sauce, 53 

Meat, Poultry, Fish & Shellfish 

Chicken Enchiladas with Creamy Tomatillo 
Sauce, 80 

Daniel Boulud's Sear-Roasted Chicken with 
Honey-Vinegar Sauce, 53 

Philly Style Mushroom Cheesesteak, 47 

Seared Steak, Pepper & Onion Fajitas, 46 

Stephen Pyles's Butterflied Roast Chicken with 
Chile-Cinnamon Rub, 55 

Stir-Fried Chicken with Green Beans & 
Mushrooms, 32 

Tom Douglas's Salt-Rubbed Roast Chicken with 
Lemon & Thyme, 54 

Warm Ginger Steak Salad, 48 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Artichoke Ragout with Shallots & Fennel, 71 

Eggplant Ragout with Tomatoes, Peppers & 
Chickpeas, 69 

Farmhouse Ragout with Pesto, 70 
Red Chile Enchiladas, 80 

Sauces, Condiments & Seasonings 

♦ ♦♦Big Four Paste, 32 

♦ ♦ Brown Sugar Syrup, 65 

♦ Creamy Tomatillo Sauce, 80 

♦ Red Chile Sauce, 78 

Side Dishes 

♦ ♦ ♦ Molasses Mashed Sweet Potatoes, 60 

Spicy Roasted Sweet Potatoes with Orange & 
Honey, 60 

♦ Sweet Potato & Leek Gratin, 58 
Soups 

♦ Bell Pepper Soup with Sour Cream & Dill, 1 8 

♦ French Onion Soup, 51 

Garlicky Tortellini, Spinach & Tomato Soup, 98 

Desserts, Cakes & Pastry 

♦ ♦ Bourbon Sweet Potato Pie, 59 

♦ ♦ Chocolate Nut Upside-Down Cake, 87 

♦ ♦ Dried Apricot & Cranberry Upside-Down Cakes, 85 

♦ ♦ Fresh Pineapple Upside-Down Cake, 85 

Breads & Doughs 

♦ Georgian Baton Bread {Shotis Pun), 75 

♦ Homestyle Indian Naan, 74 

♦ Silk Road Naan, 76 

Breakfast Foods 

♦ Light, Crisp Waffles, 65 

Chocolate Chip Waffles, 65 
Cornmeal Waffles, 65 
Cranberry Orange Waffles, 65 
Whole-Grain Waffles, 65 

♦ Sweet Potato & Chile Hash with a Fried Egg, 61 



TECHNIQUES & 
INGREDIENTS 

Acorn squash, choosing, 1 6 

Apples, farmstand varieties,1 6 

Beef, New York strip steak, 45; searing, 
45-46 

Bell peppers, 1 6 

Butter, creaming, 88; drawn, 20 

Cake layers, assembling, 26; making 
level, 24-26 

Cakes, creaming method, 88; two-stage 
method, 90; upside-down, 84 

Caramel, brown sugar, 84; color chart, 
84; traditional, 83 

Chicken, butterflying, 55; dry-brining, 54; 
roasting, 52-55; searing, 53; trussing, 53 

Chiles, roasting, 100 

Cilantro roots, 30-32 

Flatbread dough, baking, 74-76; 
kneading 72; shaping, 73-76; storing, 74 

Flour, measuring, 24; sifting, 24; 
substituting self-rising for all-purpose, 20 

Fruit for upside-down cakes, 84 

Honey, about, 1 6; liquefying once 
crystallized, 21 

Garlic, Thai, 30 

Greasing pans, 24-26 

Liquid smoke, 21 

Measuring dry ingredients, 24 

Muffins, mixing method, 90; pans for, 90 

Olive oil, storing, 20 

Onions, caramelizing, 50 

Peppercorns, Thai white, 30 

Persillade, 71 

Salt, Thai, 30 

Sweet potatoes, choosing, 56; light vs. 
dark, 56; vs. yams, 58 

Swiss chard, 1 6 

Toasting ingredients for Mexican 
sauces, 78 

Tortillas, frying & rolling, 78 

Vegetables, cooking times for 
ragouts, 69 

Waffles, about, 62-64; milk vs. 
buttermilk, 64; tips, 65 

TOOLS 

Baking stones & pizza stones, 72 

Cast-iron pans, 46 

Flat whisks, 34 

French onion soup crocks, 51 

Knife storage, 38-40 

Pan color, effect on cakes & muffins, 90 

Paring knife, 34 

Vacuum packaging systems, 36 
Waffle irons, 64 



SOURCES 

Ingredients, tools & equipment, 92 
Web site for ingredients, 34 
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The blue flame burners of the Viking range introduced professional cooking to the home. Now you can get that same exceptional gourmet 
performance from your cookwore The entire collection is handcrafted in Belgwm with an exclusive 7-pty matenat |5-ply on stock pots). Alternating 
layers of stainless steel and aluminum offer the best in cteanobiltty and heat distribution on all surfaces - including 
induction. But the searing stops short of your hand, thanks to our specially engineered handle. Its ergonomc design 



also makes lifting boiling bouillabaisse a simple task. Sometimes if you want the best, 
you have to make it yourself. 1-888-705-83 89 01 WWW.VIKINGRANCE.COM 



READER SERVICE NO 98 



Contributors 




Jeffrey Alford and Naomi Duguid 

{"Tandoor-SXyle Flatbreads," p. 72), travellers, 
cooks, photographers, and writers, have worked 
together since they met in Tibet in 1 985. Their 
interest is in understanding daily home-cooked 
foods in their cultural context. They spend several 
months each year travelling, sometimes separately, 
sometimes together with their children. Their first 
cookbook, Flatbreads & Flavors: A Baker's Atlas, 
was named James Beard Cookbook of the Year, 
as was their recent book, Hot Sour Salty Sweet. 
For more about Naomi and Jeffrey, see their web 
site, www.hotsoursaltysweet.com. 




Abigail Johnson Dodge ( "Sear & Slice 
Steak Dinners," p. 44, and "Upside-Down 
Cakes," p. 82) is a contributing editor for Fine 
Cooking and has been the magazine's test 
kitchen director for eight years. She wrote 
Great Fruit Desserts 
and The Kids' Cook- 
book and was a con- 
tributor to The New 
Joy of Cooking. She's 
working on Dessert, 
due out this spring. 
Abby's passion for 
pastry was fueled by 
studying at La Varenne in France and working 
under French masters Michel Guerard and 
Guy Savoy. She lives in Connecticut. 

Molly Stevens ("Onion Soup," p. 49) is the 
co-author with Roy Finamore of One Potato, 
Two Potato, due out this month. As a Fine 
Cooking contributing editor, Molly is often on 
the road demonstrat- 
ing recipes and teach- 
ing classes. The rest 
of the time she's in 
Vermont, where the 
long winters give her 
plenty of opportunity 
to work on her 
soup recipes. 



Three outstanding chefs contributed to 
"Great Roast Chicken" (p. 52), the first in our 
new feature series called "Three Methods 
for..." Daniel Boulud is the chef-owner of 
three New York City restaurants: the highly 



acclaimed Daniel, the more casual Cafe 
Boulud, and the recently opened DB Bistro 
Moderne. Daniel grew up on his family's farm 
outside Lyon, France, and trained under 
France's most renowned chefs. He is the 
author of Cooking with Daniel Boulud and 
co-author with Dorie Greenspan of Daniel 
Boulud's Cafe Boulud Cookbook, Tom 
Douglas is the chef-owner of Dahlia 
Lounge, Etta's Seafood, and Palace Kitchen, 
all in Seattle. He wrote Seattle Kitchen: A 
Food Lover's Cookbook & Guide and has 
won numerous awards, including the James 
Beard award for Best Northwest Chef in 
1994. Stephan Pyles, a fifth-generation 
West Texan, is often called one of the found- 
ing fathers of Southwestern cuisine. Routh 
Street Cafe, which he opened in 1 983, 
racked up many awards during Stephan's 
ten-year reign, as did his next restaurant, Star 
Canyon. He's written several books, including 
The New Texas Cuisine. Stephan left the 
restaurant world last year to focus on 
researching, writing, consulting, teaching, 
and producing television cooking shows. 

Twenty years ago, Karen and Ben Barker 

("Sweet Potatoes " p. 56) sat next to each 




other on the first day of classes at the Culi- 
nary Institute of America at Hyde Park, New 
York, and they've been together ever since. 
As the chef-owners of Magnolia Grill in 
Durham, North Carolina, the pair have won 
nominations and awards from the James 
Beard Foundation and numerous magazines 
for their bold and original cooking. Karen and 
Ben are the authors of Not Afraid of Flavor- 
Recipes from Magnolia Grill. They live in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Author Pam Anderson ("Waffles," p. 62) is 
following up her first two books— The Perfect 
Recipe and How to 
Cook Without a 
Book— with a third, 
entitled CookSmart, 
due out next spring. 
How to Cook Without 
a Book was nomi- 
nated for a James 
Beard award. Pam 
writes a column for USA Wee/cendand 
teaches cooking across the country. 

Deborah Madison ("Vegetable Stews," 
p. 66) was a founding chef of Greens restau- 
rant in San Francisco. She's the author of 
Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone (which won 
IACP Cookbook of the Year and James Beard 
awards) as well as The Greens Cookbook 
(reissued this year). A passionate champion 
of organic farming and sustainable agri- 
culture, Deborah is at work on a book about 
America's farmers' markets, due out next 
June. She lives in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Jim Peyton ("Enchiladas," p. 77) is the 
author of El Norte: The Cuisine of Northern 
Mexico, La Cocina de la Frontera: Mexican- 
American Cooking 
from the Southwest, 
and Jim Peyton's New 
Cooking from Old 
Mexico. He lives in 
San Antonio, Texas, 
but spends time in his 
hometown of La Jolla, 
California, and in Mex- 
ico, where he continues his search for 
recipes. In addition to giving classes, he 
teaches Mexican cuisine on his web site, 
www.lomexicano.com. 
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WOP 




C U L I 
I M P L E 



class 

NARY 
M E N T S 



"AFTER 49 YEARS WITH THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY, I WANTED TO 
PUT A LITTLE SPICE IN MY LIFE." 

- VIC FIRTH 

IT'S NOT ENOUGH THAT 
VIC FIRTH IS TIMPANIST FOR 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY AND 





VIC FIRTH: BOSTON 
SYMPHONY TIMPANIST. ' 
DRUMSTICK MAKER, 
PEPPERMiLL MAVEN 



FOUNDER OF THE NUMBER ONE 
DRUM STICK COMPANY I N THE 
WORLD. HE'S ALSO CREATED 
VIC FIRTH PEPPERMILLS. MADE 
IN NEWPORT, MAINE FROM 
AMERICAN HARDWOODS, 
THERE ARE SIMPLY NO FINER 
PEPPERMILLS IN THE WORLD. 

VIC FIRTH MFG. 




DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH WOODARD & CHARLES 516-932-1122 



7-piccc Solinqen 
Forged Knife Set 

with Hardwood Storage Block 
w95 + *9.93 W 



$129 ! 



COMPARE AT 
S400 - $650 



AJ«> AvjiIjWt t2*pt lVoUvmui.il Altathr Set 
ONLYS199.95 ♦ SI 2 *W S&H icOMlwa UIIHIOROVIX) 

Lifetime warranty - Trade inquiries invited 

TfCO/ riUC Competitors' 
ALL AT UP TO / •> /O %^JMrMr Prie« 

Wc have searched the world to assemble a collection of 
cutlery, cookwarc, crystal, dinnerware and accessories 
unequalcd in quality and value. Our fkrgl IOFF cutlery 
imported from Belgium, has polished bolsters, tang 
edges, and blade spines. No other maker approaches 

Emporium standards of fit and finish. , „, 

v I2-pteee Hotel Line 

$229 + $19 S&H 



VISA . AM EX . DISCOVER . MASTERCARD 

C| — 1 Onicr loH-lrec 

..iiSrv/^ r~J^^ 800,866.9424 

E M P O I U'M 518.745.1255 

www.cutting-edge-emp.com 
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READER SERVICE NO. 125 




The Ultima Toaster Oven — part of America's largest selection of 
ultimate kitchenware at ultimate savings. Featuring DeLonghi, 
All-Clad*, CuisinarT, Henckels, KitchenAicP, Le Creuset®, Wusthof , 
and much more. Call 1-800-338-3232 and mention code CC161J 
to receive a CHEF's Catalog. $3.00 (rebated on your first order). 



TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 



free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
Fax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAN PABIO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.com 
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FORGET THE COOKBOOK.. 



ever tried a COoksite ♦ 



www.kitchenconservatory.com 



■ kitchen equipment 

■ ask the Chef 

8021 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, WO 63117 
314-862. COOK (2665) 



KITCHEN 




CONSERVATORY 



READER SERVICE NO 91 



READER SERVICE NO 17 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




FROM THE EDITOR 



Cooking without a kitchen 

Even though you're probably reading this issue 
in early fall, it's still summer as we push toward 
press time. We're looking ahead to next sum- 
mer's articles, testing recipes using the season's 
best corn on the cob, fat tomatoes, sweet 
berries and. . .oops, where's our test kitchen? 

We're renovating it, actually, and in fact will 
end up with two beautifully functional 
kitchens — better for testing and for photo- 
graphy. So it was with mixed emotions that we 
watched the contractors arrive, demolition 
tools at the ready. We're thrilled about the 
prospect of new space, but in the mean time, 
we've needed to find creative ways to keep up 
with our testing program... using our own 
houses, a former editor's house, even our pub- 
lisher's house when she was on vacation (we 
didn't let her cat out). Since we try to have 
everyone on the staff at every tasting, we've 
been taking a lot of road trips in the afternoons. 

By next issue, the kitchens should be com- 
plete (famous last words?), so we'll include 
some photos to show you our new workspace. 

New in this issue: our first "Three Methods 
for..." feature (on p. 52), in which we present 
the signature techniques used by chefs Daniel 
Boulud, Tom Douglas, and Stephan Pyles to 
make roast chicken. We're inviting you to try 
all three over the coming months and then let 
us know which one you liked best and why. 
Send us your vote by mail, fax, or e-mail; see 
the addresses on our masthead (opposite). 



fine 
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Enjoy summer in winter by freezing your pies 

I received your latest issue with Carolyn Weil's recipe 
for Jumble Berry Pie (Fine Cooking #46, p. 74). I've 
made f ruit pies for 44 years, but your article has 
taught me new things I never knew! I'd like to 
know, however, at what point you recommend 
freezing the pie. I've always frozen my fruit pies before 
baking (I like to serve peach and blueberry along with 
apple during the fall and winter months). 

Also, can you substitute margarine for the butter 
in the crust? (I've always used shortening, as I keep a 
kosher home and cannot mix milk with meat.) 

My daughter gave me a subscription to Fine 
Cooking and I love iti It is the most interesting and 
informative food magazine I have seen. I made all 
the pound cake recipes with great success! 

— Vivian Marks, via e-mail (Continued) 
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HOW TO CONTACT US: 

Fine Cooking 

The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-81 71 
www.finecooking.com 

Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 

Fax: (203) 426-3434 

E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
•E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
books or videos, or give a gift, call: 
(800) 888-8286 
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Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 531 
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Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
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companies whose products or services we 
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If you don't want us to share your name with 
other companies, please contact our 
Customer Service Department at: 
(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2001 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 



The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

oincf 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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Truffle oils 

u Oft Baskets 

Mushroom SaUCeS 

Gourmet Mushroom 
Products 

P.O. BOX 515 FC - GRATON, CA 95444 
Orders (800) 789-9121 Fax: (707) 823-9091 

Visa - Discover - Master Card - American Express 

www.gmushrooms.com 
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Attention chefs... 

The folks at Delicious Disasters 

invite you to stop by their web site at 
www.deliciousdisas ters.com 

and drop off your best 

cooking tip or story. 

If your submission is 
used in the next edition, 
you'll receive a free 
autographed copy. 

Delicia, Inc. • Norcross, GA, USA • 800-535-0210 
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You know a quality wine when you taste it. 

How about olive oil? 





a-Virgin Olive Oils 



Taste the Difference 




Visit our web site for great gift 
ideas. Our wood gift boxes can be 
shipped direct with a personalized 
gift card. 



Our small, family-owned company has one large goal — to provide 
the very finest olive oils from our family to yours. We personally 
select all our olive oils from the Mediterranean region and offer 3 
distinct styles: Village Style, a full-bodied, fruity taste from Tunisia; 
Early Harvest, delicate grassy aroma with a peppery finish from 
our family's village in the Asopos Valley, Greece; Catalan, a rich 
and elegant oil with slightly nutty taste from Spain. 

Order any style, in a 500 ml (16.9 oz bottle), or try all 3 in our 
gift/sample box (generous 5 oz. bottle of each) for $14.95 plus 
$5.95 shipping. 

Order now at: 

www.asoposvalley.com, or call toll-free 1.888.567.1989 
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continued 



...around the 
country 

October 1 8-21 : Fine Cooking's 
California Experience includes tours to 
artisan food and wine producers, a winery 
dinner, hands-on cooking classes, and 
much more. Call 800/367-5348 or visit 
www.hmstravel.com/fcce for details. 
Oct Obe r 2 4 - 2 5 : S e n i or ed itor Amy 
Albert gives demos and hands-on cooking 
classes at the Nothing To It! Culinary 
Center in Reno, Nevada. For info, call 775/ 
826-2628 or visit www.nothingtoit.com. 
October 27-28: Lake Tahoe, 
California, is the setting for an Autumn 
Food & Wine Festival sponsored by Fine 
Cooking. The two-day celebration includes 
food and wine seminars and a grand 
tasting of fine cuisine. On the 27th, senior 
editor Amy Albert and contributing editor 
Tim Gaiser conduct a wine and cheese 
seminar. Details are available at 888/978- 
2463 or www.mytahoevacation.com/fine. 
November 1 6: Cook Street 
School of Fine Cooking in Denver will 
hold a special hands-on Fine Cooking 
Thanksgiving class. For info, call 303/ 
308-9300 or visit www.cookstreet.com. 
September-December: Fine 
Cooking is a principle sponsor of De Gus- 
tibus Cooking School at Macy's Herald 
Square in New York City. Call 21 2/439- 
1 71 4 or visit http://starchefs.com/ 
DeGustibus/ for a schedule and info. Fine 
Cooking is also a partner with Ramekins 
Sonoma Valley Culinary School in 
Sonoma, California. Call 707/933-0450 
or visit www.ramekins.com for details. 
PIUS: Tune into Jennifer Bushman's 
"Nothing to It" television program to see 
demonstrations of recipes from the pages 
of Fine Cooking. The show airs on 
selected NBC and Fox stations in Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. Check local listings for times. 



Fine Cooking is looking for 
an associate editor 

The successful candidate will have at 
least three years of editing/writing 
experience, as well as, culinary 
training. Photo skills are a big plus. 

Send your resume and cover 
letter to The Taunton Press, Human 
Resources, 63 South Main St., PO 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470; by 
fax to 203/426-3503; or by e-mail 
to tauntonjobs® taunton.com. 



Carolyn Weil responds: The best time 
to freeze fruit pies is after they are com- 
pletely made and ready for the oven (at 
the "chill the pie in the refrigerator for 
15 to 30 minutes" step). Allow the pie to 
freeze and then wrap it twice in plastic to 
prevent freezer burn. 

Another way to have summer fruit pie 
in the winter is by using frozen berries, ei- 
ther ones you've bought in summer and 
frozen yourself or good- quality commer- 
cial frozen berries. I usually taste them 
and if they're bland, I add a squeeze of 
lemon juice and a bigger pinch of salt. I do 
not defrost them, but mix them with the 
sugar, tapioca, cornstarch, salt, and 
lemon juice in the recipe and put them in 
the shell. Cover with a top crust and bake 
according to the directions in my recipe. 
The overall baking time will take maybe 
1 5 to 20 minutes longer. 

As to using margarine, I don't have 
much experience baking with it. I'd recom- 
mend a stick margarine, one that doesn't 
have much water added to make it "lite." 

You don't know beans about beans 

Although I now live in Virginia, I grew up 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts. When I 
was young, my Yankee grandmother 
would bake Boston baked beans every 
Saturday. At the age of 1 5 , 1 took over the 
baking of this truly New England dish. 
I've now been baking them for over 
40 years, and never once have I added 
anything with tomatoes in it. It is sacri- 
lege! That is why I must take exception to 
your recipe in FC #45 (p. 40) . For true 
Boston baked beans, you never add even 
one molecule of tomato anything! I go so 
far as to not allow anyone eating my 
beans to put ketchup on them! 

As for the rest of your recipe, there are 
a few problems there also. The piece of 
salt pork should be cut in half and then 
the rind scored, not removed. One half 
goes in the bottom of the pot and the 
other goes on top. There is no garlic in 
real Boston Baked Beans. Use dry Cole- 
man's mustard instead of Dijon. Finally, 
pepper and Worcestershire sauce do not 
belong. Use molasses, maple syrup, and 
brown sugar. And, for good measure, add 
a cored, peeled apple. 

This is the second letter like this I've 
had to write to a national magazine in the 
past six months. You guys should do more 
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the field, Taunton Press magazines provide authentic, 
reliable information supported by instructive and 
inspiring visuals. 

TAUNTON BOOKS 

Our books are filled with in-depth information and 
creative ideas from the finest authors in their fields. 
Whether you're practicing a craft or engaged in the 
creation of your home, Taunton books will inspire 
you to discover new levels of accomplishment. 

WWW.TAUNTON.COM 

Our website is a place where you can discover more 
about the interests you enjoy, converse with fellow 
enthusiasts, shop at our convenient on-line store or 
contact customer service. 

EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 

To inquire about career opportunities, please e-mail 
us at tauntonjobs@taunton.com or visit our website 
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Taunton Press, Human Resources, 63 S. Main St., 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE 
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The Taunton Press, Inc., Taunton Direct, Inc., Taunton Trade Company, 
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NEWEST! 

Chef'sChoice® EdgeSelect™120 
has a revolutionary stropping/ 
polishing stage for razor sharp 
edges in seconds! Optimizes the 
edge for each cutting task. 

For the retailer nearest you, call: 

EdgeCraft 
(800) 342-3255 

www.edgecraft.com 
O EdgeCrali 2000, Avondale. PA 1 93 1 1 
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VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 + S/H 

> Extend Shelf Life 

> Prevent Freezer Burn 
>• Lower Food Costs 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices 

> 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 
are Boilable and Microwavable 

> Made in the USA 

> l]SDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-82 1-7849, ext. 99 

Fax 816-472-0828 

3539 + S/H £ 



WOR IDOFCHEESI! 

* Visit us at 

www.worldofcheese.com 

or call 

800-980-9603 

Your best selection of farmstead 
cheeses online 

Mention this ad and get a 5% discount off 
your first order! 
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EarthStone 



WOO&FIRE OVENS 
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THE L'LTIMATL GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY ANO HEALTHY COOKING 
( \iH jjm «j fnx (nudum.* 

800-840-4915 

1 2.V3 \ Highland A\ i: Los Angeles CA W03H 
v> w w canhstoiicovcns.com 
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research. Boston Baked Beans are a 
sacred Yankee tradition, and you should 
not mess with the recipe. 

— Frank L. Duley, via e-mail 

Homesick for tortillas 

The article on barbecuing northern 
Mexico style (Cuisines, FC #46, p. 22) 
brought back 20-year-old memories. 

My husband and I were living in the 
eastern part of then West Germany in a 
small village. I was eight months preg- 
nant, and we were both missing our 
native Tex-Mex cuisine. My mother-in- 
law sent me her recipe for flour tortillas. 
They are really very easy to make and 
taste much better than most store- 
bought (unless you're in the southwest 
United States or northern Mexico) . 

Angie Gorena Chappell's 
Flour Tortillas 

5 cups flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

2 tsp. salt 

1 cup Crisco 

1 cup warm to hot water 



Mix dry ingredients, cut in shortening until 
it feels like cornmeal. (I have used my food 
processor). Make a "well" in mixture and 
add hot water. 

Blend well until dough holds together. 
(You might need a little more water if 
dough is too stiff). Cover dough with a 
damp cloth and rest for 1 5 to 30 minutes. 
Pinch golfball-size balls, knead each one 
to form a biscuit and then roll out flat 
(about an 8-inch round). 

Cook on medium hot griddle, turning 
three times: first time- 1 5 seconds (just to 
seal dough); second time-until done 
(dough browns slightly); third time-until 
it "puffs" up or is cooked. Keep moving 
the tortilla around on the griddle to pre- 
vent burned spots if necessary. 

The dough can be rolled out ahead 
of time and stored in the refrigerator be- 
tween sheets of waxed paper for several 
days (up to a week). 

And by the way, the Chicken Thighs 
Baked with Lemon, Sage, Rosemary & 
Thyme (FC #46, p. 38) is a keeper. I 
have the necessary herbs in my garden, 
and my family liked it! 

— Martha Chappell, Belton, Texas 



Why bother boiling lasagna noodles? 

In the article concerning lasagna making 
in FC#44 (p. 34), the author discusses 
the option of the new noboil noodles as a 
way to omit the messy boiling process be- 
fore assembling the lasagna. For several 
years, I've been using old-fashioned 
lasagna noodles of the "need to be boiled" 
variety, but not boiling them. I layer the 
dry, uncooked noodles per the recipe and 
then prior to baking, pour one cup of 
water around the outside edge of the pan 
before covering with heavy-duty foil. I 
usually bake it for one to one and a half 
hours, and find that the noodles are ten- 
der by that time. I thought this method 
was very common and was surprised it 
wasn't mentioned at all in the article 
since it is so much easier than boiling the 
noodles before assembly, and also has the 
side benefit of eliminating the cost differ- 
ential of the no-boil lasagna noodles. Has 
anyone else tried this method? I confess I 
have not boiled a lasagna noodle since 
trying it! 

— Beverly Siek, via e-mail ♦ 




Appliances.Com 



To Do: 

1) Drive 30 minutes through a thunderstorm to take 
sick dog to vet 

2) Go to the grocery store, fight crowds, and wait 20 
minutes in the checkout line 

3) Stop at the hardware store, pick up extra washer 
for the leaky faucet, and wait another 20 minutes 
in line 

4) Go home 

5) Stay at home A buy breadmaker for mother-in-law's 
birthday at Appliances.Com 

6) Stay at home A buy waffle iron for cousin's wedding 
next Saturday at Appliances.Com 

7) Stay at home A buy set of new stainless steel 
cookware for self at Appliances.Com 

11558 State Route 44, Mantua, OH 44255 
Toll Free North America: 888.543.8345 
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UJWORID-CLASS TRAINING 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

- ttorkkkiss training in beauu'ful Portland, Oregon 

• Culinary' Arts 12-month program 

• New! Restaurant Management 1 2-month program 

- Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

• Placement Assistance for all graduates 

1516 II Thirtieth tatt, Portland. fagU 'Hill 

800.666.0312 aw wiMirmulman torn 



"Simply delicious handmade petits fours. - Zagat Marketplace 
One dozen harvest petits fours delivered 
fresh nationwide for only $34.95. 

to order call: 1 (800) 4- HEAVEN (9aro -5pm PST) 
divinede@wenet.net 

Divine Delights, Inc. 24 Digital Dr. #10 Novato, CA 94949 
Visa 6c Mastercard accepted 
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fiiaTson ol.issl 

^"_> N E W YORK SINCE 1902 



We bring you the world's finest gourmet delicacies! 
Caviar, Foie Gras, Wild Game, Salmon, Smilhfield Ham, 
Freshly Roasted Nuts, Condiments, Honeys, Presei \ w 
Truffle Oil, Rare & Kxotic Chefs' Specialties. Praline Paste, 
Crystallized 1 lowers, Vanilla l \ tracts, I ine Chocolates, 
Chestnut flour, Chestnut products, and much more! 
Custom Gift Baskets 
(800) 822-5564 (2(2) 755-3316 

We ship virtually anywhere in ihe world. 



NALGENE® Products 
for the Kitchen 



Keep things fresh 
and organized in the 
kitchen. 

NALGENE Products 
has the best selection 
of airtight containers and leakproof bottles to hold all your 
culinary ingredients. NALGENE Products are made to the 
highest quality standards, will not impart a "plastic" taste and 
the bottles come with a Lifetime Leakproof Guarantee. 



For a retailer nearest you 
and a FREE catalog 

1-877-523-0635 

www.nalgene-outdoor.com 
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WAIT! 

Don't throw that Appliance Away! 




REPLACEMENT PARTS 

for over 40 brands including 
Culiinart Kltch^Ald flfiflun 

lUrsJcu it (M*r KRUPS 

# * # 

I CULINARY PARTSl 



1 -800-543-7549 

www.culinaryparts.com 

M-F 6am - 6pm, Sal 7am - 4pm, 
Sun 8am - 4pm PST 



4 Collections. One Standard, 



All -Clod's LTD, Stainless, Cop.R.Chef 
and Master Chef collections 
For disc rim inating cooks who desire 
truly professional cook ware 
1-800* AIL' CLAD 




All-Clad 

Vir^AUiRAFTERSISJr. 



k CULINARY SUCCESS 
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At toe Market 



BY AMY ALBERT 




Local apples are worth 
stopping for 

From Oregon to Michigan to Virginia to Connecticut, it's 
apple season, so take time to stop at a farmstand, inhale, 
and buy some local varieties. Choose deeply fragrant, hard, 
taut-skinned fruits with no bruises or blemishes, and, 
unlike stonefruit, stash them in the fridge when you get 
home. Farmstand varieties usually need to be consumed 
shortly after buying, while supermarket apples are better 
keepers. Apples good for baking will likely be different 
than those you love eating out of hand; in general, low- 
acid, high-sugar varieties like the Gala apples pictured 
here (Braeburn is another sweetie) are better for eating, 
while tarter varieties (Cortland, Northern Spy, Mutsu, 
Rhode Island Greening) are especially good for cooking. 
For great apple dessert ideas, see Fine Cooking #41, p. 76. 




Firm, glossy Swiss chard 

Until recently, red- or white-stemmed chard was 
mostly what you found in markets, but the beautiful 
Bright Lights variety (shown above) is now easier to 
come by. The colors don't make for a huge flavor dif- 
ference, but do know that those neon-colored stems 
will stain your cutting board and other ingredients 
with which they're cooked. The best Swiss chard is 
found in cold-weather months; look for fresh, glossy 
bunches. A voluminous 1 -pound bunch might look as 
if it could feed your whole neighborhood, but it will 
shrink when cooked to feed about four as a side dish. 

Chard turns silky when blanched or simmered; it's 
delicious in stews and gratins. For a simple side dish, 
slice the leaves into ribbons, dice the stems, and braise 
both together with olive oil, chopped garlic, a pinch of 
chili powder, and a little chicken stock, until the 
stems are tender, about twenty minutes. For a great 
Swiss chard gratin recipe, see Fine Cooking #42, p. 48. 




Choose heavy acorn squash 



You'll find acorn squash with white- 
gold, warm orange, or dark green 
skin, but they all have the same 
nutty-flavored flesh inside. At the 
market, choose squash that feel 
heavy for their size. Like other winter 
squash, acorn squash are quite high 
in water content, so those that don't 
feel heavy probably have been sitting 
around for a while and are drying 
up. Although acorn squash is grown 
year-round, the peak is October 
through March, when it has been 



cold-weather harvested and stored 
in the cold to develop its sugars. 

Acorn squash is so delicious 
that it doesn't need much fussing 
with, which is a good thing, 
because that ridged surface is a 
real drag to peel. So keep it simple: 
Halve acorn squash lengthwise, 
hollow out the seeds, rub the flesh 
with butter, season with salt and 
pepper or a sprinkling of brown 
sugar or maple syrup, and roast, 
cut side up, until tender. 

FINE COOKING 




in pursuit 
of passion in 
the kitchen 

seeks same for 
long term relationship, 
big mouth and capacity to 
make lots of dough a plus, 
must be low maintenance, 
yet have sense of style, 
looking for versatile 
companion, accessible 
morning, noon and night. 
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the next generation 
of food processors 

by cuisinart 
..savor the good life! 



i-ui si 



Cuisinart 

PowerPrep Plus' 

FOOD PHOCESSO* 




Cuisinart 



< > n » T ii 1 it 
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Ripe, crunchy 
bell peppers 

All bell peppers start out green; it's only 
when fully ripe that they turn red, yellow, 
or orange, says Renee Shepherd, a gar- 
dening cook and specialty seed retailer. 
"People who claim they don't like peppers 
have probably only eaten green ones — 
I think biting into a ripe, crunchy bell 
pepper is as good as eating an apple," she 
adds. Look for firm, brightly colored pep- 
pers with no soft spots, and pass over soft 
or withered ones. Though Holland pep- 
pers are great looking and uniform in 
shape, "they won't be as spectacular in 
flavor as domestic bell peppers that have 
ripened on the vine," says Bill Neely of 
Indian Rock Produce. 

A mix of red, yellow, and orange bell 
peppers is delicious in a stir-fry or a ragout, 
and bell peppers are great, of course, 
broiled, grilled, or roasted until the skin is 
blistery and then skinned and tucked into 
sandwiches or tossed with pasta. One of 
my favorite ways to use bell peppers (espe- 
cially when I find them on sale) is to cook 
up a big batch of the smooth soup at right. 




Bell Pepper Soup with Sour Cream & Dill 



Red bell peppers will give the 
brightest color, but yellow or orange 
ones are just as delicious. Yields 
about 5 cups soup; serves four. 

Va cup olive oil 

4 large bell peppers (2 lb.), stem, 

ribs, and seeds removed and 

discarded; flesh diced 
1 medium Yukon Gold potato 

(8 oz.), diced 
1 small onion, roughly chopped 

(to yield 1 cup) 
Vi tsp. salt; more to taste 
Generous pinch red pepper flakes 
1 1 /2 cups simmering chicken stock; 

more if needed 
Sour cream or creme frafche for 

garnish 
4 small sprigs fresh dill 



In a Dutch oven or a heavy stockpot, 
heat the oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the peppers, potato, onion, salt, 
and red pepper flakes. Cook, stirring, 
for a minute or two. Reduce the heat 
to low, cover, and simmer, stirring 
occasionally, until the vegetables are 
tender, about 1 hour. Transfer to a 
blender or food processor and puree 
in batches, or puree thoroughly with 
a hand blender. Force the puree 
through a coarse sieve or a food mill. 
Transfer to a saucepan and stir in the 
chicken stock, adding a bit more if 
you like a thinner soup. Adjust the 
seasonings. Serve warm or cold, 
garnished with a dab of sour cream 
or creme fraiche and a sprig of dill. 




Honey varies in color and flavor 



In places where warm summer weather stretches into the 
autumn months, bees are still foraging, and beekeepers 
are extracting the last of this year's honey. If you have a 
chance, sample some single-flower honeys like those 
pictured (from left, buckwheat, blueberry, eucalyptus, and 
fireweed; in front, avocado). They vary strikingly in color 
and flavor, as opposed to honey from large-scale producers, 
which is generally blended for consistent color and flavor. 

When cooking with honey, it's best stick to recipes that 
call specifically for honey rather than making a substitution. 
If you do choose to substitute honey for sugar in baking, 
be sure to reduce the oven temperature by 25 degrees 
(to prevent excess browning) and use 1 part honey for every 
1 1 /4 parts sugar. For every 1 cup honey, reduce the other 
liquids in the recipe by 1 A cup and add V2 teaspoon baking 
soda to help neutralize the honey's acidity. 

Am) Albert is a senior editor for Fine Cooking ♦ 
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ChefsChoice 



Tea Mate M690 




Professional 5-piece Chefs Hit 

List Price S 1 96.85 • INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL! 
Order by Sept. IS, 2001 and we 2|V 
J140S FREE S/H 
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FOODSERVICE MARKET 5-PIECE KIT CONTAINS: 



APPLICATIONS 

•Small to large commercial 
kitchens or commissaries 

'Executive or assistant chefs 
to trainees 

'Culinary colleges: faculty, 

staff and students 
•Executive chefs at home 
•Other foodservice related 

establishments 
- NSF Certified 

Case exterior made of Cordura. Features 
hook & loop safety strap, teflon coated 
zipper enclosure, nylon pull-loop holder 
with leather backing, and durable poly 
handles. Case keeps knives from being 
misplaced or mishandled. Provides safe 
storage for prolonged blade life. 
Color: Black. Ships UPS, 
Shipping Weight: 4.S lb. 
Dimensions: II" x 21" x IT. 



10" Cook's knife 

14" Kullenschliff Sheets 

Wide 
6" Boning Knife 
4" Paring Knife 
12" Sharpening Steel 
Ask for Chef -Kit # CGF-5 



•821-7849 



www.aryvacmaster.com 



INCORPORATED 

AEY, Incorporated 
Kansas City, MO 64141 
Ph:816-761-2900 
Fax: 816-761-0055 
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WHAT'S ON THE MENU 
AT THE INSTITUTE? 

Career Training 

To be a Chef, Baker. Caterer, Restaurant 
Manager/Owner and more. Oay P night and 
weekend schedules. Job placement and 
financing available. Classes start monthly. 

Recreational Programs 

Over 1,000 hands-on courses a year, 7 
days a week. French, Italian, Asian, Wine, 
Baking and more! 

The Institute 

if ciNurr ifieiuii 

50 W. 23rd Street, NY, NY 10010 
212-847-0700 • www.newyorkculinary.com 

Formerly known a* Peter Kump's New YorV 
Cooking School • Founded 197S 
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• Tea prepared by the classic British and 
Samovar methods for delicious, full flavor, 
superb aroma and brilliant color! 

• Automatically boils water, gently steams and 
unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, precisely 
times steeping cycle, blends and holds tea 
at the perfect serving temperature. 

• Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For retailer nearest you, call: 

(800) 342-3255 

www.chefschoice.com 

©2001 EdgeCraft Corporation, Avondale, RM9311 
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YOU'LL BE SEEING RED! 




Le Creuset's Buffet Casseroles assure perfect 
holiday celebrations.These colorful and stylish casseroles 
elegantly present the meal. The versatile cast iron design allows 

you to go straight from oven or stovetop to the table. The 
built-in heat retention of cast iron will keep food hot enough to 
serve second helpings. 

2 I/2 Qt. $75.00, Regularly $140.00. 

3 1/2 Qt. $1 00.00, Regularly $ 1 70.00. 

... or choose from blue, green, flame, white or citrus yellow 

For The Finest In Kitchenware 

Boardt^Bosket 

Shaw's Powerhouse Plaza, West Lebanon, N.H. 03784 
(603) 298-5813 (800) 635-1 119 • Fax: (603) 298-5548 
www.boardandbasket.com 
email us at: shopnow@boardandbasket.com 



FAUX CUUNAIR 

Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks™ 

Arguably the world's finest cookware, Falk Copper Cookware 
from Belgium is now available at wholesale prices from 
the US distributor. To take advantage of this fantastic 
opportunity, please visit our website at: 

www.FalkCulinair.com 



No other cookware conducts heat more 
efficiently or evenly than Falk. 



Solid copper lined with stainless steel 
for superior conductivity and 
durability. 



Ergonomic cast iron 
handles for heat 
resistance and oven 
safety. 



\ 



Ffared rims for easy 
pouring and added 
strength. 



Falk's exclusive brushed finish 
for easy cleanup. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of 
general interest about 
cooking? Send it to Q&A, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, or by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com, and 
we'll find a cooking 
professional with 
the answer. 



Don't store oil in copper 
containers 

After weeks of sharing an ill- 
ness back and forth, my hus- 
band and I became suspicious 
of the copper olive oil can we 
keep on our counter. There s no 
stopper in the spout. Could it 
be harboring harmful bacteria? 
— Kay Packer, Harrisburg, PA 

Karen Penner replies: From 
your description, it's doubtful 
that your illness was caused by 
the oil in your can, but two 
concerns come to mind: oxi- 
dative rancidity and botulism. 

Oxidative rancidity is a 
type of fat deterioration that 
urs when oxygen from 
air combines with unsatu- 




rated fats to pro- 
duce compounds 
that cause sharp, 
acrid odors which 
make the oil un- 
palatable. Heat 
and light encourage 
oxidation; so does cop- 
per. Storing the oil in 
a can keeps out light, 
but keeping the can, par- 
ticularly a copper can, in a 
warm kitchen causes the oil to 
deteriorate quickly. A better 
bet is a stainless-steel can or a 
glass bottle that you store in a 
cool, dark pantry or the fridge 
when you're not using it. If the 
can has a lid to keep out extra 
oxygen, all the better. 

If you had been flavoring 
your oil with raw garlic, then 
botulism would be an issue. 
Garlic cloves may carry in- 
active Clostridium botulinum 
spores from the soil at the time 
of harvest. To cause illness, the 
spores must become active. 



This requires an anaerobic 
(oxygen-free) environment 
and a warm temperature. 
When garlic is put into oil, it 
loses contact with oxygen. At 
room temperature and lacking 
oxygen, the spores can start to 
produce an odorless, colorless 
toxin that, when eaten, may 
make susceptible individuals 
ill with botulism, a potentially 
fatal disease. Therefore, garlic 
and oil mixtures should be 
made in small batches, stored 
in the refrigerator, and eaten 
within a few days. 
Karen P. Penner, Ph.D., is a 
professor of food science at 
Kansas State University. 

What is drawn butter? 

Yve seen drawn butter vari- 
ously defined in cookbooks as 
either melted clarified butter 
or melted whole butter. Can 
drawn butter be either one? 
— John Wigent, via e-mail 

Molly Stevens replies: Tech- 
nically, it's neither. According 
to the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary, "drawn" is a cooking 
term dating back to the 15th 
century that means "ex- 
tracted" or "strained," so by 
definition, drawn butter is 
whole butter that has been 
melted and then strained or 
decanted to draw off and re- 
move the foam and milk 
solids. The resulting drawn 
butter is clearer than plain 
melted butter, but still retains 
some of the whole butter fla- 
vor. Many cooks add herbs, 
lemon juice, or other season- 
ings to drawn butter for use as 
a sauce, primarily for steamed 
lobster and other shellfish. 

In most modern cooking 
reference books, the term 
"drawn butter" has been all 
but replaced by the more ex- 
plicit term "clarified butter." 



While the terms are now used 
interchangeably, there is still a 
slight distinction between the 
two. Clarified butter takes the 
process a step further by heat- 
ing the butter longer to sepa- 
rate out the water (all butter 
contains some water) as well 
as all of the solids before 
straining. Clarified butter has 
less flavor than drawn butter 
and is used more as a cooking 
medium than as a sauce. 
Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. 

Substituting self-rising 
for all-purpose flour 

I accidentally bought several 
bags of self -rising flour. Can 
I use it in recipes that call for 
all-purpose flour and baking 
soda or baking powder? 

— Julie Canlis, 
St. Andrews, Scotland 

Belinda Ellis replies: You can 

use it in recipes that call for 
baking powder. Self-rising 
flour, which is popular in the 
southeastern United States for 
making biscuits, is simply all- 
purpose flour with leavening 
(baking powder) and salt 
added. Every cup of self-rising 
flour contains 1 Vi teaspoons 
baking powder and Vi tea- 
spoon salt. If your recipe calls 
for more of either ingredient 
on a per-cup basis, simply add 
it to the flour. If your recipe 
calls for less baking powder 
than the self -rising flour con- 
tains, add all-purpose flour to 
your self -rising flour in the 
proper ratio to dilute the con- 
centration of leavening. Bak- 
ing soda leavens differently 
than baking powder, so if your 
recipe calls for soda, you can't 
use self-rising flour. 
BelindaEllis is the consumer serv- 
ice manager at White IJly Foods, 
a maker of self -rising flour. 
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Handling crystallized 
honey 

Why does honey turn to a solid 

during storage? 

— Melanie Chin, 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Marcia Cardetti replies: 

Honey is a "supersaturated" 
sugar solution, composed 
mainly of glucose and fructose. 
During storage, the glucose 
precipitates (falls out of the 
solution) and forms crystals, 
eventually causing the honey 
to become more solid. 

This crystallization of 
honey occurs naturally over 
time. Some floral varieties 
with a bit more fructose than 
average, like tupelo or sage, 
are slower to crystallize than 
others. Crystallization has no 




effect on honey's nutri- 
ent conent. 

Once crystallization 



has occurred, honey can 
only be liquefied temporarily 
and will eventually recrystal- 
lize. To dissolve the crystals, 
take the cap off the jar and put 
the jar in a warm water bath, 
or microwave it on high for 
2 to 3 minutes, stirring every 
30 seconds, until the honey 
has liquefied. (If the jar is plas- 
tic, transfer the honey to a 
heatproof container first.) 
Marcia Cardetti is the director of 
scientific affairs for the National 
Honey Board. 



The facts on liquid smoke 

How is liquid smoke made? 

— Krista Templeton, 
Kill Devil Hills, NC 

Jeff Rozum replies: Liquid 
smoke is made by pyrolyzing 
sawdust from hardwood trees 
(whichcomes from the milling 
industry, not from tree chip- 
ping). Pyrolysis is the con- 
trolled burning of sawdust in 



limited air, which prevents 
destruction of the smoke 
components. The smoke is 
collected by showering it 
with cold water to condense 
most of the smoke com- 
ponents (any noncon- 
^ j densed vapors are burned 
so they're not released into 
the air). The now-liquid 
smoke is allowed to settle for 
two to three days so the tars 
fall out and can be removed, 
leaving a clean base product. 
This base product may then 
be concentrated, diluted, 
dried, filtered, treated, or 
emulsified to make a variety of 
smoke-flavored products. 
Jeff Rozum is the technology 
development manager at Red 
Arrow Products, a maker of 
liquid smoke products. ♦ 
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REPLACES TONGS FORKS SPATULA 



• Tunis, dips, moves and carries rood in a flash. 

• [)(vs not bleed or mark meats 

• Does not scrape Lip grease like a spatula. 

• Makes food handling quicker, safer & easier. 

• Dealer inquiries welcome. 

Order online at: 
www.pigtailff.com 
or call 518-398-6617 
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FOOD FLIPPER 
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Its interesting how 
the people who are 
passionate about a 
craft all tend to have 
one thing in common: 
The Taunton Press. 
In-depth information 
you can count on, 
from practicing experts 
you can trust. 
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The Taunton Press 

Inspiration for hands-on living™ 

Publishers of: 

Fine Homebuilding, 

Fine Woodworking, 

Fine Cooking, 

Threads, 

Fine Gardening 

magazines, related books 

and videos. Online at 

wwwtaunton.com 
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Technique Class 



BY CAROLE WALTER 



Shaping 1 

layers for the iH*^— 
prettiest cakes ^ ^ 




The most frustrating prob- 
lem that bakers struggle 
with when assembling and 
frosting a layer cake are 
domed or uneven cake layers. 
Applying frosting across an 
uneven surface or on layers 
that look like the leaning 
tower of Pisa is hardly ideal. 
Fortunately, there are ways to 
prevent this situation. Here 
are my tips for baking cake 
layers that stand strong and 
proud, ready to be frosted. 

Measure your dry 
ingredients properly 

The main reason for wobbly 
layer cakes is layers that bake 
into domes. One cause of 
domes is excessive flour in the 
batter, which absorbs too 
much liquid and creates a 
thicker, heavier batter. (Other 



causes include improperly cal- 
ibrated, overly hot ovens and 
dark cake pans; see Food Sci- 
ence, p. 88, for more on these.) 

Too much flour in the bat- 
ter is usually more a result of 
improper measuring than 
a bad recipe. Measuring by 
weight will give you the most 
accurate results, but if you 
need to measure by volume 
(either because you don't 
have a scale or because your 
recipe only gives volume 
measures), this is the method 
I recommend: Spoon the flour 
into dry measuring cups — 
liquid measures can't give you 
an accurate reading — and 
then level the flour by drag- 
ging a knife sideways across 
the top of the measuring cup. 
Never pack the flour down 
and never measure by dipping 



the cup into the flour. Dipping 
packs the flour, getting more 
in the cup, and skewing the 
balance of dry to wet ingredi- 
ents in a recipe. 

To sift or not to sift? 

While the labels on flour bags 
often state that the flour has 
been presifted, that sifting 
took place when the flour was 
manufactured, and you really 
have no idea how long ago 
that was. Flour compacts as it 
stands, so if you're measuring 
by volume, I urge you to aer- 
ate the flour by straining or 
sifting it before measuring. If 
you're measuring by weight 
and the recipe also calls for a 
leavener like baking soda or 
powder, weigh the flour first 



and then sift it with the leav- 
ening three times to thor- 
oughly blend the ingredients. 

Grease the pan liberally 

A properly greased pan allows 
the cake to rise evenly as it 
bakes and release easily from 
the pan after baking. For most 
layer cake batters, I prefer 
to use very soft butter (not 
melted) for greasing pans. 
The butter coating, which 
should be very visible, can be 
applied with a pastry brush or 
a piece of waxed paper, plastic 
wrap, or paper towel. Don't 
flour the pan for creamed but- 
ter layer cakes or the surface 
of the baked cake will harden. 

For a truly trouble-free re- 
lease, I recommend lining the 



Level cakes begin with careful measuring and pan preparation 




Use a scale if you own one.. .The 
most accurate way to measure flour is 
by weight. 



...or measure consistently. If you meas- 
ure by volume, spoon the flour into the 
cup and level it with the flat of a knife. 



Grease generously. The coating of 
soft butter in a cake pan should be 
quite visible. 
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Select from our extensive line of wild game meats, rare 
specialty products, and exotic seasonings including 
everything from buffalo, pheasant and quail to wild 
mushrooms, truffles and saffron. 

Let Game Sales International be your ticket to quick 
and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 

Catr ^or A &rec ( 0} I -800-729-2090 

/^^^ Game gafcs >^S\ 

L % — - %-lulcnmUonuf Inc. A 



Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 




Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! 
Bound in red and embossed in gold, each case 
holds more than a year's worth of Fine Cooking. 
Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 for 6). 
Add $1.50percase for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 



To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order and 
payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




The Sum ee i MukiCrriruL Wiih its 
powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 
toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 
grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 
coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 
a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai Green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto 
sauce. It's compact, 
convenient and simple to 
operate. Just what you need. 



M U 
G R 



L T I 
t N D 



Toll free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tei : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : www.sumeet.net 
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Discover the possibilities 
Fine Homebuilding 



IJCHENS. 




ATHS 

From The Taunton Press 

lnspiration...work spaces that worL.the latest in 
appliances, tools, and materials...you'll find all this 
and more in Fine Homebuilding magazine's specia 
annual issue. 

It's all in KITCHENS & BATHS: 

• Real-life design strategies from readers. 

• independent product reviews. 

• In-depth information on materials and supplies. 



KITCHENS 
BATHS 




On newsstands 
November L 



MAKE YOUR DREAM KITCHEN COME TRUE! 

To reserve your copy 
call 1-800-888-8286, operator W1151 
or visit us at taunton.com 

Copies available for $6.95 each plus $1.50 postage and handling. Payable in US funds. Canadian residents 
add 7% GST. CT residents add 6% sales tax. 



Technique Class continued 



bottoms of the greased cake 
pans with parchment circles. 
These are available in pack- 
ages of eight-inch disks that 
are fine to use for eight- or 
nine-inch layers (see Sources, 
p. 92) . Or, you can make your 
own disks by tracing the bot- 
tom of a layer pan. The 
parchment, most of which 
comes treated with silicone 
these days, usually doesn't 
need to be buttered. 

Weigh your layers to 
ensure they're even 

To get cake layers of even 
thickness, you need to have 
an equal amount of batter in 
the cake pans. The most ac- 
curate method to determine 
this is to weigh the filled pans. 
If you don't have a kitchen 
scale, insert a toothpick or the 
tip of a knife into the batter to 
see if the height of the batter 
in each pan is equal. 

When dividing the batter 
among your baking pans, fill 
them no more than two- 
thirds full. Spread the batter 
in a circular motion using the 
back of an oversize soup- 
spoon, applying pressure to- 
ward the tip while smoothing 



the batter across the surface. 
Don't use a rubber spatula, as 
it is too awkward for this job. 

Cool the layers on round 
racks with thin wires. Cakes 
are more apt to stick to racks 
with wide wires, and damage 
might occur when it's time to 



lift them off. Wide wires can 
alsocreate large indentations 
on the surface of the cakes 
when the hot layers are in- 
verted — not a big deal if 
you're using a thick icing, but 
they can show through a 
dusting of confectioners' 
sugar or a thin glaze. I prefer 
round racks as opposed to 
square or rectangular ones, 
because they make transfer- 
ring the layers for assembly 
less awkward. 

Let the layers cool in their 
pans on the wire racks for 
eight to ten minutes before at- 
tempting to turn them out. 



Because they'll shrink a bit as 
they cool, they'll release from 
the pans easier. 

Spray the racks with non- 
stick coating before inverting 
the layers onto the racks to 
keep them from sticking. 
Carefully lift the hot pans 



from the inverted cakes, peel 
off the parchment, and let the 
layers cool thoroughly before 
frosting them. 

Size up your cake 
before frosting 

Before assembling your cake, 
look at the layers to judge the 
order in which they're to be 
placed. If all went well, the 
layers should be even. Occa- 
sionally, though, odd-shaped 
layers can result from oven 
racks that aren't level or from 
an oven resting on an uneven 
floor. If your layers still aren't 
flat, level the tops by slicing off 



the uneven portion with a 
long serrated knife. 

When you're ready to frost 
the cake, always choose the 
tallest and most level layer for 
the bottom. If the bottom is 
lopsided, the remaining layers 
will tilt or slide. For a two- 
layer cake, start with the bot- 
tom layer placed top side 
down. After applying frosting 
across the surface, position 
the top layer right side up so 
that two level surfaces meet 
in the middle. 

For a three-layer cake, po- 
sition the bottom and middle 
layers top side down and the 
third layer top side up. If the 
layers are uneven, place the 
thinner side over the thicker 
side of the cake beneath. 

When a cake layer must be 
split into multiple layers, al- 
ways place the crumb or cut 
side of the layer in the middle, 
never at the top or bottom. 
This way, no crumbs are vis- 
ible on the outside of the cake, 
and the surface to be frosted 
will be smooth and even. 



Carole Walter is a baking 
teacher and the author of 
Great Cakes. ♦ 



Occasionally, odd-shaped layers 
result from an oven resting on 
an uneven floor. 



Even amounts of batter equal even layers 




Weigh the batter as you fill the cake Smooth the surface of the batter before Choose the right racks. Those with thin 

pans (or check the depth of the batter baking to encourage flat results. wires are least likely to damage fragile 

with a pick) to ensure evenly thick layers. cakes as they cool. 
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RESORT AT SQUAW CREEK 

SQUAW VALLEY USA . LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 



Magazine presents 





You have a passion for gourmet cuisine. 
You enjoy world-class wines. You appreciate 
alpine scenery that borders on breathtaking. 
You need to be here. 

It's the i6 tn Annual Lake Tahoe Autumn 
Food & Wine Festival. 

Two days of fine food, wine and lifestyle 
seminars. Enjoy the Grand Tasting of inspired 
cuisine prepared by over 35 of Tahoe's famed 
chefs. Taste treasured wines from California 
and beyond. 

This memorable event at the four-diamond 
Resort at Squaw Creek is an annual sellout, 
so don't wait. Treat your taste buds to the 
flavors of Tahoe and the High Sierra. 

Book your lodging and event tickets now. 

Lake Tahoe Central Reservations 

888.978.2463 

or book online www.mytahoevacation.com/fine 

A fundraiser produced by the North Lake Tahoe Resort Association 
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Enjoying Wine 



BY AMY ALBERT 



Pour some 
fruity, spicy 
Zinfandel for 
Thanksgiving 



The other night, my f riends 
Virginia and John had me 
over for a meatloaf dinner. 
The wine we drank was a soft, 
f ruity Zinfandel, and it was de- 
licious with everything on the 
plate: meatloaf, roasted sweet 
potatoes, and soy-glazed broc- 
coli. I bring this up not to 
brag about Virginia's cooking 
(stellar), or John's taste in 
wine (first-rate) but because 
our humble meal was one of 
those right-on wine and food 
matches that you don't forget 
— and one that you rarely ex- 
pect of such simple food. 

I've always liked Zinfandel, 
but its marrying so well with 
such diverse and homespun 
flavors got me thinking: Could 
Zinfandel be just the thing for 
Thanksgiving — a versatile, 
easy-drinking crowd-pleaser 
that could accompany the 
myriad dishes on the menu? 
I decided to check in with 
some of my favorite experts. 

From berry-like to brawny 

But first, a word about Zinfan- 
del, which ranges from light, 
berry-flavored, and spicy to 
intense, high-alcohol (often 
over 15%), and almost port- 
like. Most of the really intense 
examples are made from old 
vines and say so on the label, 
but an old-vine Zin needn't be 
a massive one. All the experts 
I spoke with cautioned that 
delicious as those big, brawny 
Zins can be, it's best to stick 
to light- and medium-bodied 



ones (for Thanksgiving, 
at least) to avoid over- 
whelming the food — 
and your guests. 

I started with Ran- 
dall Grahm, owner of 
Bonny Doon Vineyard, who 
makes some good Zin himself. 
"Zinfandel is fruity, exuberant, 
spicy — it's a great choice for 
Thanksgiving," he agreed. 
"Turkey is the Switzerland of 
the poultry world — it's neu- 
tral — and needs those accent 
marks of fruit and spice, which 
is one of the things Zinfan- 
del does best." Ridge Lytton 
Springs is one of his favorites. 

"Thanksgiving is a two- 
wine meal — you need a soft 
white and a fruity red," says 
John Ash, culinary director for 
Fetzer Vineyards and a wine 
and food teacher. For the red- 
wine drinkers at your table, 
"Zinfandel's peppery, black- 
fruit quality is delicious with 
anything roasted. And if 
you're smoke-roasting or bar- 
becuing your turkey, a Zin 




would be amazing," he adds. 
With roasted turkey, John rec- 
ommends Zinfandel by Lake 
Sonoma and De Loach. 

Annie Quatrano, chef and 
owner of Bacchanalia and 
Float Away Cafe in Atlanta, 
also thinks light-style, fruity 
Zinfandel is great for Thanks- 
giving. "I love it with sausage 
and cornbread stuffing, with 
cranberry sauce, with creamed 
onions, and with sweet pota- 
toes," she says, "especially if 
they contain aromatic spices 
like cinnamon, cloves, or nut- 
meg." Lolonis and Dry Creek 
are two of her favorites. 

Karen MacNeil, chair of 
wine programs at the Culinary 
Institute of America at Grey- 
stone and author of The Wine 
Bible, agrees. (And being mar- 
ried to a Zinfandel producer, 



Zinfandels to seek out 


Any of these dozen Zinfandels would be delicious with Thanks- 


giving dinner. Many producers make several different examples; 


retail prices are approximate. 




Beaulieu Vineyards, $13 


Fife Whaler Vineyard, $20 


Bonny Doon Vineyard 


Lake Sonoma, $20 


Cardinal Zin, $20 


Lolonis, $16 


De Loach, $11 


Peirano Estate, $1 1 


Dry Creek Heritage Clone, $1 5 


Ravenswood Vintners Blend, $9 


Easton Shenandoah 


Ridge Lytton Springs, $23 


Valley, $20 


Seghesio Sonoma, $17 



Though Zinfandel ranges 
in style and weight, its 

hallmark is full-on flavors 
of berry and spice. 

she has some additional in- 
sight.) "Many varietals would 
have a hard time accompany- 
ing such divergent flavors," 
she says. "There's another fac- 
tor — texture," she adds, point- 
ing out that a Zinfandel with 
jammy flavor and soft texture 
is perfect with Thanksgiving 
foods, many of which are soft 
("Think mashed potatoes"). 
Karen likes Zin from Beaulieu 
Vineyards ("a steal at $13"). 
And, yes, she recommends 
Fife Zinfandel, which is made 
by her husband. 

Tim Gaiser, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, says that 
because Zin ranges so widely 
in price and style, it's wise to 
find a retailer who can help 
you get acquainted with indi- 
vidual producers, several of 
whom make different Zinfan- 
dels in different price ranges. 
Tim's favorites include those 
by Easton and Seghesio. "Zin- 
fandel is all about lush, ripe 
fruit; it's everything we love 
about wine," he says. "All it de- 
mands is that you enjoy it." 

Am^ Albert is a senior editor 
for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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^ Madagascar 

Vanilla Beans 

Pure Bourbon Vanilla Mentis 
Unitjue Pure Ground Vauilla Ikons 
Aromatic, ami Flavorf ul Extract ^.-^ 





To Order: 1-800-735-3687 
www.LcimirTourN.L'om 

l*n\Ut*.* MAO U, tM IK SM til 



Mic 



< the new ribbon style grater 
has extra-large razor sharp 
teeth perfectforsoft cheeses 
and vegetables and is available 
with assorted colored handles. 



For more information on the full line of 
Microplane® Graters call 1-800-555-2767 
or visit wwwmicroplane.com/graters 
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All Natural Sausages 
& Italian Specialties! 



\\ntvrica w s llent*" - / 




1-800-427-6879 to order 
or for a brochure. 
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For a FREE catalog: 

800.626.1991 
www.theblackdog.com 
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The "Big Four" Flavors 
of Thailand 



Salt, garlic, cilantro root, and Thai white 
peppercorns — the Big Four, as I like to 
think of them — are the essence of Thai cook- 
ing. The ritual of Thai food preparation 
invariably begins with pounding these ingre- 
dients, sometimes along with other herbs and 
spices, into a paste. Pounding with a mortar 
and pestle is the most important technique in 
Thai cooking because it releases the oils and 
scents of herbs and spices. The spice paste, 



which lasts for a month and can be made 
ahead in batches, is used to flavor all kinds of 
dishes, from stir-fries to roasts. 

The recipe on the following page for a Thai 
chicken and vegetable stir-fry makes a great 
introduction to the Big Four flavors, but don't 
stop there. Once you become familiar with the 
Big Four, I encourage you to experiment with 
these flavors in your own cooking (start with a 
few of the suggestions on p. 32). 



The Big Four ingredients 



Salt (glurh) 

The dominant flavor of tradi- 
tional Thai food is saltiness. 
There are two kinds of salt from 
Thailand: sea salt, which is in- 
tensely salty, and salt mined 
from the earth, which has a 
metallic taste. Thai salt is 
coarser than the table salt with 
which most people are familiar. 
If you can't find Thai sea salt, 
French or Italian sea salt or 
kosher salt make better substi- 
tutes than regular table salt. 

Garlic (fca-f/em) 

Garlic is highly prized in Thai 
cooking for its subtle peppery 
flavor. It's typically added to salt, 
and it's often used in pounded 
spice pastes because it helps 
break down other ingredients 
and enhances other flavors. 

Thai garlic cloves are smaller 
and more aromatic than garlic 
grown in other countries, but for 
our purposes regular garlic 
cloves are fine. If the garlic is 
very mature and has started to 
grow green shoots, remove 
them before mincing. Always 
store unused garlic in a basket 
out of direct light. 



Thai white 
peppercorns 
(prikk thai) 

White peppercorns 
are mature black pepper- 
corns that have been # 
soaked and then rubbed 
and ground to remove 
their outer layers and smooth 
their surfaces; they're there- 
fore less intense than black 
peppercorns. After their initial 
pungency has dissipated, they 
leave a glowing warm sensa- 
tion in the mouth. 

White peppercorns may be 
white, yellow, or gray with a few 
specks of black. Thai white 
peppercorns are grayish white 
and more flavorful than other 
varieties. White peppercorns 
packed in Thailand also tend to 
be less expensive than other 
types, but they need to be 
picked over before use to re- 
move any debris. If you can't 
find Thai white peppercorns, 
regular ones will work as well. 

Cilantro roots 
(rale pakk c/iee) 

The use of cilantro, or fresh 
coriander, roots was borrowed 




from southern Chinese cook- 
ing. Today, cilantro roots have 
all but disappeared from Chi- 
nese cooking, but they remain 
a defining element of Thai cui- 
sine. They're used not so much 
for their taste, which is bitter 
and sharp, as for their aroma, 
which adds a musty, earthy per- 
fume to a dish. Their fibrous 
texture helps bind the ingredi- 
ents in a seasoning paste. 

In American supermarkets, 
cilantro isn't usually sold with 
its roots still attached, though 
you may occasionally get lucky. 
To compensate, I've adapted 
the Big Four Paste to use 
roasted coriander seeds in 
combination with cilantro stems 
to maintain the correct balance 
of flavors. (Yes, this variation 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 

CuUarv Arts 

Le Cordon Bleu / 
15-month Professional H 
Culinary Arts Program 

Call Today! 
1-888-900-CHEF 




www. calchef . com 

521 E. Green Street 
Pasadena, CA 91 101 



Morning & evening 
classes available 

Financial Aid available 
for those who qualify. 

Accredited member of ACICS 
and Veteran Approved 
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fine 

Cooking 

ATTENTION RETAILERS 

If you would like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, just 
write or call 1-800-477-8727, and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly with us — no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5563 



distinctive WOOdnecessities 

for parties and special gifts 




custom 

carving boards 
chopping blocks 
pot racks 
island tops 



wwwxraft-art.com 
Th&Craft Art Compaq 1 .680,656,2350 
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A Great Place for Holiday Gifts 
f 

Bon Jour 




Gourmet Food & Kitchen Wares 
at reasonable prices . . . 
Why pay more? 



• NIJMI Teas & Fruiteas 

• RH Forschner Pro Cutlery 

• Bon Jour Gourmet Spices 

• BR Cohn Vinegar & Olive Oil 

• Elsenham Luxurious Preserves 

• Professional Gourmet Cookware 

• New World Spices Indian Cuisine 

• Rice River Farms Wild Rice Products 

• Vanilla Beans & Saffron at 

Wholesale Prices 

• The World's Finest Loose Leaf Tea 

and Accessories 



www. bonjourgourmet.com 
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Bridge 
Kitchettware 
Corp. 

214 East 52nd Street 
(Bet 2nd & 3rd Avenues) 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel (212)688-4220 
Fax (212) 758-5387 

www.bridgekjtchenware.com 




Vast Selection Competitive Pricing Highest Quality 
Catalog available $ 3.00 - Refundable 
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No more bottled water to buy! 




Units are stoneware; with hand-painted designs 
incorporating California certified lead-free glaze. 
The filter will remove sediment, harmful parasites, 
chlorine, bad tastes and odors, and will provide up 
to 4 gallons of filtered water daily. 

CALL TODAY! 
Ceramic Filters Company, Inc. 

Toll Free: 1 -888-236-8586 

www. doultonwaterfilters. com 
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Cuisines 



continued 



really turns the Big Four into the 
Big Five, but who's counting?) 
If you do find cilantro roots, by 
all means use them. Clean them 
first with water and a vegetable 
brush. Mince them by smashing 
them with the flat side of a 
chef's knife or cleaver and then 
chopping them finely. Unused 
whole cilantro roots can be 
wrapped well and frozen for 
two months, so buy them when 
you see them. 



Experimenting with the Big Four Paste 



Grilled foods: For every pound of meat, 
fish, or shellfish, coat with the juice of 1 lemon, 
1 tablespoon olive oil, and 1 teaspoon Big 
Four Paste. Cover and refrigerate for 1 hour 
before grilling. 

Stir-fried foods: Use 1 tablespoon Big 
Four Paste for every 1 A to V% pound meat, fish, 
or shellfish, plus 2 to 3 cups sliced vegetables 
or 2 cups noodles and 1 cup sliced vegetables. 
Stir the paste into the hot oil in the stir-fry pan 
just before adding anything else. 



Roast chicken or turkey: For a 

3-pound chicken, rub the bird with 2 table- 
spoons olive oil and the juice of 1 lemon, and 
then rub 1 tablespoon Big Four Paste all over, 
including under the skin and in the cavity. Seal 
tightly in a plastic bag and refrigerate overnight. 
For a 1 6-pound turkey, use 1 cup olive oil, the 
juice of 2 lemons, and % cup Big Four Paste. 

Meatballs and meatloaf : For every 
pound of ground meat, add 1 tablespoon Big 
Four Paste along with the other ingredients. 



The Big Four Paste 

This extremely versatile flavoring paste can be 
made ahead and refrigerated for up to a month. 
You can use a mortar, a food processor, or a 
blender, but the paste made in a machine will 
be coarser. For a less pungent paste, use 
2 teaspoons peppercorns and 1 teaspoon 
coriander seeds. Yields about 3 M cup. 

1 Tbs. coriander seeds 

2 Tbs. white peppercorns (preferably Thai) 
12 to 15 cloves garlic, minced (Y2 cup) 

1 tsp. coarse sea salt or kosher salt 
1 cup minced fresh cilantro stems, roots, 
or both 

Heat a small skillet over medium heat. Add the 
coriander seeds and toast them, shaking the 
skillet, until the seeds are aromatic, about 

3 min. Pour the seeds into a small bowl to 
cool. Repeat with the peppercorns. When 
cool, grind the coriander seeds and pepper- 
corns separately in an electric spice grinder or 
a mortar and pestle. Finish making the paste 

in a mortar, a food processor, or a blender. 

To finish with a mortar and pestle— Put 
the garlic and salt in a mortar (set a damp 
towel under the mortar to keep it from sliding) 
and pound straight up and down with the 
pestle until a paste forms. Use a spat- 
ula to scrape the garlic from the sides 
into the center of the mortar as often as 
necessary. Add the cilantro roots and 
stems and continue pounding to a fairly 
smooth paste. Add the ground spices 
and pound until incorporated. Transfer 
to a sealed jar and refrigerate. 

To finish with a food processor or 
blender— Pulse the garlic, salt, and 
cilantro roots and stems in the processor 
until finely minced, scraping down the sides 
of the bowl as needed. Add the ground spices 
and process to a paste. Transfer to a sealed 
jar and refrigerate. 




Stir-Fried Chicken with 
Green Beans & Mushrooms 

Slicing the green beans lengthwise into quar- 
ters and blanching them might seem fussy, 
but it makes a big difference in their texture, 
so try not to skip this step. Serve this stir-fry 
with plenty of long-grain white rice, preferably 
Thai jasmine rice. Serves two generously. 

6 oz. green beans, ends trimmed, sliced 

lengthwise into quarters (about 2 cups) 
3 Tbs. vegetable oil 

1 Tbs. Big Four Paste (see recipe at left) 
1 boneless, skinless chicken breast (6 to 

8 oz.), sliced thinly against the grain 
1 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

1 or 2 fresh bird chiles or 1 fresh serrano 
chile or 1 small fresh jalapeho, minced 

2 Tbs. soy sauce 
Vi tsp. sugar 

Va tsp. sea salt 

8 oz. fresh brown or shiitake mushrooms, 
stems trimmed, caps thinly sliced (to yield 
about 2V2 cups) 

V4 cup dry white wine 

Bring a medium pot of water to a boil over 
high heat. Add the quartered green beans 
and blanch until bright green and still crunchy 
but no longer raw tasting, about 1 min. Drain, 
shock in cold water, drain again, and set aside. 

Heat the oil in a large skillet or stir-fry pan 
over high heat for 1 min. Add the Big Four 
Paste; stir-fry for 30 seconds to distribute the 
paste in the oil. Add the chicken and 
^^^^ stir constantly until it turns white. 

Add the ginger and chiles; stir-fry 
B for 30 seconds. Add the soy 

sauce, sugar, and sea salt; stir-fry 
for 30 seconds. Add the green 
beans and mushrooms. Stir-fry to 
mix and combine. Add the wine and 
stir until the chicken is cooked, the beans are 
slightly soft but crunchy, and the mushrooms 
are soft, 3 to 5 min. Serve hot. 



Resources 

Most supermarkets will 
carry the ingredients you 
need. If you're fortunate 
enough to have an Asian 
market nearby, chances are 
good that they'll have fresh 
chiles and cilantro with 
roots. They might also have 
Thai white peppercorns 
and sea salt. 



Books 




If you want to learn more 
about the cooking of this 
region, Su-Mei Yu recom- 
mends the following books 
in addition to her own book: 

The Essential Thai Cook- 
book, by Vatcharin Bhumi- 
chitr (Clarkson Potter). 

Traditional Recipes of 
Laos, by Phia Sing (Pros- 
pect Books). 



Su-Mei Yu is the chef- 
owner of Saffron restaurant 
in San Diego and the author 
of the award-winning cook- 
book, Cracking the 
Coconut: Classic Thai 
Home Cooking. ♦ 
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"The website makes 
us feel like part 
of the family, 39 

-Phill Giles, 
Ontario, Canada 



"The Taunton website has been 
useful to me in more ways than I can 
say. It is a great island in a sea of 
internet uselessness. " 



Rich Beckman, Marion, IN 



taunton.com 



FROM THE PUBLISHER OF FINE COOKING 

• in-depth information on 
woodworking, gardening, cooking 
homebuilding & fiber arts 



"It is an amazing 
website, and I feel 
honored to be able to 
"talk" with people 
who know so much 
about cooking, which 
is one of my passions. " 

-Sharon Richardson, 
Corinth, Texas 



online discussions 
video tips 

online store offering magazines, 
books & videos 

attentive customer service 

coverage of shows & events 




The Taunton Press 

Inspiration for hands-on living*" 
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A flat whisk makes 
great gravy 



When it's time to make the gravy, a flat whisk is the 
ultimate tool, both for working flour into the pan drip- 
pings to make a roux and for working the broth into the 
roux. Its horizontal shape skims along the bottom and 
into corners of roasting, sauce, and saute pans more 
efficiently than other whisk designs. Cuisipro makes flat 
whisks with very flexible, silicone-coated wires for 
gentle use with nonstick surfaces. They come in 6-, 8-, 
and 10-inch versions ($9 to $12) and in a range of colors 
from Cooking.com and from Sur La Table (800/243- 
0852 or www.surlatable.com) . Or, to find a retailer near 
you, call 302/326-4802. 

— Jennifer Armentrout, assistant editor 




Shop with the chefs 
at Earthy.com 

After trying a terrific heirloom dried bean sampler ($1 1 .50, 
plus shipping) from Earthy Delights in Michigan, I'm hooked 
on its web site, www.earthy.com. The colorful beans (adzuki, 
cannelini, Christmas lima, cranberry, rattlesnake, and 
Jacob's cattle) came with detailed descriptions and recipe 
cards for each type of bean. The beans were very fresh 
(old dried beans can be so dessicated that they never get 
tender when cooked) and the small (8-ounce) size of each 
sample was the perfect amount to try in a single recipe. 
Though all the beans were unique and delicious, the nutty 
flavor of the Asian adzuki bean (nice in a salad with a fresh 
ginger-sesame dressing) turned out to be my favorite. 

My next order from Earthy.com is the grain sampler 
(which includes fun things like blue cornmeal and toasted 
orzo), but it's nice to know the site has more exotic things, 
too— the fresh truffles, morels, specialty oils, and 
baby vegetables are probably what draw 
top chefs like Charlie Trotter to 

the site. If you don't have 
Internet access, call 
800/367-4709. 
^ —Susie Middleton, 

executive editor 




Global paring knife is versatile and good-looking 



Most cooks I know have a knife 
that they reach for first and 
most, one that sees more use 
than the others. For 
me, that stalwart is 
^ Global's 4-inch 




paring knife, which has held front 
position on my wall-mounted knife 
magnet for years. Global calls the tool 
a paring knife, and while it's great for 
that, this knife does a lot more. Its 
angled blade and rounded handle are 
comfortable enough to curl your 
index finger around and rock-chop 
as you would with a larger chef's 
knife. I often cook for one, and I use 
my Global parer all the time for small 
jobs like chopping a bit of tarragon, 
mincing a clove or two of garlic, and 



slicing carrots super-thin for week- 
night miso soup. What's more, this 
knife is presentable enough to appear 
on a cheese tray, where it makes easy 
work of cutting into hard cheeses like 
aged Cheddar and Parmesan. I've 
even used it as a steak knife. For 
sharpening, Global recommends a 
fine-grit stone and a gentle touch. 
The knife is available from Profes- 
sional Cutlery Direct (800/859-6994 
or www.cutlery.com) for $41 . 

— Am) Albert, senior editor 
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THE I I.T1MATK SALAD DRESSING MAKER 




by lio\l<M II 

Make 14 Gourmet 
Salad Dressing 
Recipes at the 
Touch of a Button! 

Salad Chef™ system 
emulsifies ingredients 
for making creamy, 
delicious salad 
dressings effortlessly. 

AVAILABU AT: 
WIU1AMS-SONOHA, 
Hi.oo\ii\<;iiAWs wi) 
other si'Eciau) 
retailors satiosxhde 



©2001 Bonjour 1-N0O-2-BONJOI R • WWW bonjuurproducts.com psuent pendins 





The COMPLETE Cuisinart 
product line is available 
to order on-line at 

www.CuisinShop.com 
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Ice Cream Makers 

Make your own ice creams, gelatos, 
sorbets, and frozen yogurts with an 
ice cream maker from the largest 
selection in the US. 

www.MakeIceCmim.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 64 

HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate 
gifts and holiday gift giving. Major Credit 
Cards accepted. 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 
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5 Pc* Professional 
Butcher Set 

Mfq. List $159.00 Special $119.25 



*Set also includes 10-in. 
Sharpening Steel 

Features of tkis set are: 

• Hign Quality Carbon Stainless Steel 

• Ergonomic Handle Design 

• Non Slip Texture 

• Tkamb & Finger Support 

• Heavy Duty Case included 

5 Pc. Set #CG5B 



■821-7849 




www.aryvacmaster.com 



IKOIfOMTII 

ARY, Incorporated 
Kansas City, MO 64141 
Ph:8 16-76 1-2900 
Fax: 816-761-0055 



KUHN RlKON 

Duromatic® Pressure Cookers 

For Cooks Who Know 
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Tasted & Tested continued 



Keep 



fresher 



food (and wine) 
longer 



I've always wondered, do 
home vacuum packaging sys- 
tems really keep food fresher? 
I recently took one home to 
find out, using it to suck the 
air out of the following: bags 
of meat, fish, stock, and 
breadcrumbs destined for my 
freezer; containers of fresh 
herbs and greens headed for 
the refrigerator; and half-full 
bottles of wine. 

My conclusions? Yes, air- 
deprived parsley lasted sev- 
eral days longer than usual 
(though not three to five 
times as long, as the manufac- 
turer claims), frozen fish and 
meat escaped freezer burn, 
and good wine kept some 



nuance into day two. Plus, the 
system I tried, the Foodsaver, 
gave me good reason to buy 
food in bulk: longer and more 
efficient storage (food sealed 
in vacuum-packed bags be- 
comes very compact) . 

A couple of caveats, 
though. An occasional bag 
did seem to let in air over 
time, whether due to a defec- 
tive seal or a puncture, I don't 
know. Also, like your toaster, 
the Foodsaver wants to live 
on your counter, where you'll 
see it and use it. So before you 
buy, ask yourself if you've got 
two narrow feet of counter 
space that you're willing to 
surrender. 




The Foodsaver 
comes in several models; I 
tested the top-of-the-line 
Professional II version, which 
has a handy built-in bag 
storage and cutter feature, a 
manual override for stocks 
and fragile foods, and a few 
other practical features. 
These seemed like extras at 
first, but I now consider them 



essential; I wouldn't 
want a lesser model. Food- 
saver machines and acces- 
sories are available from 
major housewares stores 
nationwide and from Chef's 
Catalog (www.chefscatalog. 
com or 800/338-3232). They 
range from $120 to $320, 
depending on the model. 
— Sarah jay, managing editor ♦ 



Fine Cooking is proud to be 
the media partner for De Gustibus at Macy's* 

Cooking For Quality Fall 2001 



De Gustibus Cooking School at Macy's 



Now celebrating its 21st year! 

Winner of the International Association of Cooking Professionals 1 

"Award of Excellence" 

for Avocational Cooking Schools 

Over the years, De Gustibus has been host to 560 of the world's greatest chefs. 
Join us this fall for cooking demonstrations and hands-on classes conducted in 
our state-of-the-art kitchen at Macy's Herald Square in New York City. 

Arlene Feltman Sailhac, Owner/Director 



For a copy of our Fall 2001 brochure, call us at (212) 439-1714, 
email us at Grtcooks@aol.com or visit our website at http://starchefs.com/DeGustibus/ 
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Atlas® 150-060 Pasta Maker 

Easy To Operate And Built To Last This Is The Best Way To Make Many Types Of Pasta 
Includes Double Head Cutter For Spaghetti And Fettuccine 

Optional Attachments Available For Capelli d'Angelo, Linguine, Lasagna And Many Others 





VillaWare® Wafflers And Pizzelle Bakers 

A Great Way To Make Waffles And Pizzelles Right At Home 

Most Feature A Browning Control Dial And Ready Lights For Perfect Waffles And Every Time 
Pizzelle Bakers Available In Non-Stick Or High Polished Metal Grids 



National* NSR-MM18NW Rice Cooker 

Uses The Latest In Fuzzy Logic Technology To Cook Superb Rice 
Including White, Brown, Sweet And Even Sushi Rice 
Preset Timers Let You Set The Time When You Want The Rice Completed 
Easy To Clean, Removable, Non-Stick Pan 



T-Fak 62890 Magiclean™ Deep Fryer 

Non-Stick Pot, Removable Lid And Frying Basket 
Are All Dishwasher Safe 
Adjustable Thermostat Provides The Perfect 
Temperature For All Your Cooking Needs 
Large Viewing Window For Monitoring Food 



Kenwood® KM-800 Major Classic Stand Mixer 

This Powerful Seven Quart Mixer Is Designed For Longevity 
Die Cast Aluminum Body Will Endure Years Of Food Preparation * 
More Than Just A Mixer, The Veratile Four-Outlet Gearbox 
Allows Use Of Many Optional Attachments Such As A Blender And 
Slicet /Shredder 




ChefsChoice® 640 International Professional Slicer 

Heavy-Duty, Rugged, Metal Construction: Aluminum And Stainless Steel 

Slices Bread, Meats, Sausages, Cheese, A Wide Range Of Vegetables And Other Foods 

Powerful 130 Watt, Geared Condenser Motor For Efficient, Smooth Cutting 



/ 




Appliances.Com 



Your Online Gourmet Products Store 
Toll Free North America: (888) 543-8345 11558 State Route 44, Mantua, OH 44255 
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Kitchen Detail 



Does your kitchen have a 
feature that really works? 
Send a description and 
photo to Kitchen Detail, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506, 
or e-mail fc@taunton.com. 
We pay for submissions 
we publish. 




Keeping knives 
close at hand 

Your knives are probably your most-reached-for cooking 
tool, so it follows that you should store them within arm's 
length of where you do most of your cutting. In an ideal 
world, your knife storage system would also 1) be unobtru- 
sive, 2) let you see which knife you're grabbing without hav- 
ing to memorize its handle, 3) hold the blades in place so 
they don't harm you or each other, and 4) be easy to clean, 
not only outside but also inside, where the blades are. 

None of the most common ways to store knives does the 
job perfectly. Knife blocks hog counter space, hide the 
blades, and are impossible to clean. Magnetic strips can be 
unsafe if the knife is knocked (restaurant-supply stores often 
carry stronger magnetic strips) . Knife drawers are inconve- 
nient when your hands are slick or covered with flour. 

The ideas on this page and the next aren't without draw- 
backs either, but they open up more options and might spark 
an idea for your kitchen. For information about the manu- 
factured items shown on the next page, see Sources, p. 92. 



A knife block on a hinge tucks 
under a work island. A tug on 

a knob reveals about two dozen 
knives used by Paul Walter, of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who 
created the system to support 
his expanding cutlery collection. 
A chain (not visible here) prevents 
the block from opening too far. 



Dead space becomes useful in 
an extra-high, extra-wide wooden 
backsplash in the San Francisco 
kitchen of Fran Gage, a baker, teacher, 
and cookbook author. The slots in the 
backsplash hold Fran's knives and 
also a few baking spatulas. (Continued) 
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Food I Trust 



Experience 

the 



Difference 




Ask someone 

that uses 
Eden Foods 



Each Eden brand food is selected 
and prepared by Eden Foods as 
if it were for our children. 
Choose Eden Foods 
for the safest, 
most nutritious, 
certified organically 
grown food. 

Call 888 424-EDEN 

for FREE product 
information, recipes, 
and coupons. 

Visit www.edenfoods.com 

"Please support 
certified organic 
farmers, society's 
brightest hope for 
positive change." 

-Michael Potter, President 



No refined 
sugars, chemicals 
or dyes. Tested 
to be free from 
genetically 
engineered 
organisms. 



Kid 
Friendly 



e Excellence 



Eden 



- % 




Kitchen Detail 



continued 




Counter slots can 
replace a traditional 
knife block. David Michael 
Cane of Solvang, California, got rid of 
his three bulky knife blocks because 
they sometimes tipped over. His 
solution was to drop a custom-made 
knife block into his granite counter 
just behind a chopping board. 




Plexiglas protects knives while 
keeping them visible in this knife holder 
made for Linda Misanchuk of Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. Grooves can be routed in the backboard, or 
thin wooden strips can be attached to the board to make 
custom knife slots. The plexiglas is attached with brass 
screws and can be removed for cleaning. The whole 
assembly is canted from the wall to make access easier. 




A knife rack on the end of a chopping 
block puts knives right where you 
want them. This setup in Bruce Aidells and 
Nancy Oakes's Bay Area kitchen is simply 
a wood strip attached to the block. Adding 
a plexiglas shield to the wood would make 
this saferfor homes with young children. 



Better knife storage systems 
you can buy 




This knife 
carousel with a 
protective mesh 
cage lets you see 
your blades and 
grab the knife you 
want. Made by J.K. 
Adams, $77. 




Plastic knife x 
sheaths make 
knives safe for 
drawers or transport. Lock- 
ing tabs keep the sheath closed. 
Made by LamsonSharp, $2 to $5. 




A wall-mounted 
knife holder 
holds nine knives 
securely and 

includes a slotfor 
a steel. The cage 
swings up and out 
for cleaning. Made 
by J.K.Adams, $45. 
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EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 




Sullivan University 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 



Accredited by the American Culinary 
Federation's Accrediting Commission 



Learn the 
business of 
professional 
catering! 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! 

At Sullivan University, we teach 
the skills necessary to succeed 
in today's highly competitive 
catering careers. 

Call us today! 

800/844-1354 

wwwsullivan.edu 

3101 Bardstown Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 40205 



READER SERVICE NO. 55 




Wfe offer an unsurpassed 
selection of cook ware, 

table ware, tools and more 
from around the world, 

marvelous culinary classes 

and a terrific all-occasion 
gift registry. 



WWW.SURLATABLEXOM 
CATALOG 800 243 0852 
RETAIL STORES ACROSS THE U.S. 



l ine equipment lor cooks 
and professional chefs since 1972 



READER SERVICE NO. 41 



ChefsChoice 

Waff lePrb Taste / Texture Select" Model 830 



Imagine! 

Delicious 
waffles in just 90 
seconds! 



Unique Quad Baking System lets you select the ideal 

✓ FLAVOR - retam aroma 

✓ TEXTURE ensp exterior or deep bake 

✓ COLOR • golden to brown 

Fast Bake lor ensp exterior moisi interior, or 
Deep Bake (or uniformly-baked texture. 



EdgeCraft 

(800) 342-3255 




Avondale, PA 1931 1 
* I9*t9 Edq^Crafi Corp 
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Tips 



Do you have any cool tricks, 
improved techniques, or 
clever ideas that make your 
cooking more efficient, 
enjoyable, or delicious? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



A spoon prevents 
splashing 

When transferring stock or 
soup from one container to an- 
other, I minimize splashing by 
pouring the liquid onto the 
back of a spoon held over the 
container to be filled. The 
liquid follows the spoon and 
any solids present go with the 
flow. This works well whether 
adding to a pot on the stove, to 
a stand mixer, or to storage 
containers for leftovers. 

— Charles McEniry, 
Stoughton,WI 

Cookie-dough-mixing 
marathon 

Since I bake many different 
types of holiday cookies, I've 
discovered that it's more 
efficient to make all the mixes 
and doughs in one day. I pull 
out all my recipes, flour and 
sugar, butter and spices, and I 




Streamline holiday 
baking by making 
several doughs 
ahead, labeling 
the batches well, 
and chilling them 
for later baking. 



make a big mess all at once. I 
put the prepared cookie 
doughs and mixes into sepa- 
rate zip-top plastic bags and 
label them with the following 
information: date, name of 
cookie, volume of dough, 
yield, storage method (freezer 
or fridge), baking tempera- 
ture, length of baking time, 
shape of cookie, decorating 
method. The kitchen only 
needs one cleaning after all 
the mixing, and I can bake 




Pouring over 
the back of 
a spoon helps 
cut down on 
splashes. 



the cookies at my own pace 
over the following few weeks. 

— Regina Padgett, 
Strongsill, OH 

Quick pan sauces 

For convenient saucemaking, 
I keep a resealable box of a 
high-quality chicken broth in 
my refrigerator. After sauteing 
meat, poultry, or fish, I pour a 
little broth into the saute pan 
and stir over medium heat to 
deglaze it for a quick, delicious 
pan sauce. I sometimes add a 
bit of wine or liqueur to the 
pan and taste for seasoning. 
The box of broth will keep for 
a week or two in the coldest 
part of the refrigerator. 

— Andrea Lord, 
Schenectady, NY 

Easier, safer microwaving 

Instead of using plastic wrap 
to cover your dish before 
microwaving, use a very damp 
(but not soaking) paper towel 
to cover the dish. It works 
great on reheated rice. The 
paper towel doesn't collapse 
or melt onto the food like 
plastic wrap, nor does it 
shrink-wrap itself onto the 
dish. It lets just enough steam 



escape and contributes just 
enough moisture for the best 
results. The paper towel also 
absorbs splatters, and there's 
no risk of steam burns that 
can occur while trying to vent 
plastic. Use a good-quality 
brand in plain white. 
— Susan Asanovic, Wilton, CT 

Give wine a rest 

From working in the wine 
industry, I learned that a little 
planning when buying wine 
can truly enhance its flavor. 

Wine is a living liquid that 
needs to relax from a shipping 
journey filled with rapid tem- 
perature changes and move- 
ments from ship to shore, 
truck to warehouse, and store 
shelf to your home. Try this 
experiment: Buy your favorite 
inexpensive bottle of wine 
and let it rest on its side in a 
cool, dark place for a month 
and then have a wine tasting 
that pitches the rested wine 
against a bottle of the same 
wine that you've just pur- 
chased. The rested wine will 
taste noticeably better than 
your newly purchased wine. 

— Michael Murphy, 

Saint John, New Brunswick 
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Freeze homemade 
breadcrumbs 

I always have homemade 
breadcrumbs ready whenever 
I need them. When I make or 
buy good bread and don't use 
it all, I get out my food proces- 
sor and chop away. I store the 
breadcrumbs in a heavy-duty 
zip-top bag in my freezer. 
When I need some crumbs 
for a topping or a breading, I 
just grab them from the bag. 

— Mary Napoleone, 
Pensacola, FL 

Break up dried 
mushrooms for 
easier handling 

When recipes call for dried 
mushrooms like shiitakes to 
be soaked, drained, and then 
chopped, I break the dried 



mushrooms into bite-size 
pieces first. The mushroom 
pieces hydrate faster because 
they're smaller, and I avoid 
the hassle of trying to slice 
wet, slippery mushrooms. 
This method won't yield a 
pretty julienne of mush- 
rooms, but for many dishes it's 
fine and quick. 

— Ana Weerts, 
Brook field, Wl 

A baking sheet helps 
keep the stovetop clean 

Last month I finally bought 
the professional-style, six- 
burner stove of my dreams. 
It's twice the size of my old 
stove, with twice the amount 
of surface to clean. Now 
when I cook, I cover the un- 
used burners with baking 



sheets to keep them clean 
This makes cleaning the 
stove a breeze. 

— Lori Lewis, 
New York City 



Save the oil from 
tuna confit 

The fabulous olive oil left 
over from making tuna confit 
(see Fine Cooking #46, p. 66) 
shouldn't be tossed out! I use 
confit oils in many ways: to 
make another batch of confit 
(with fresh oil added as 
needed) ; to season pastas and 
stir-fries; and to whip up won- 
derful vinaigrettes. Strain out 
the aromatics and keep the 
oil refrigerated; it holds for up 
to one month. 

— Barbara Tropp, 
San Francisco 




Storing a sifter in a pie pan 
keeps flour dust contained. 

A neat spot for a sifter 

I always keep my flour sifter in 
a disposable round aluminum 
pan rather than directly on 
the shelf. The pan keeps the 
sifter's flour and sugar dust 
contained so my shelf stays 
neat and clean. 

— Matt Guagliardo, 
Kendall Park, N] ♦ 



YOU'LL LEARN yOUR WAY AROUND 
THE FISH MARKET. THE VEGETABLE MARKET 
AND VES. EVEN THE [OB MARKET 




Forget the dog. At our school, you'll have to make sure 
you don't eat your homework. At Culinard, we can put you on a 
path towards becoming a chef in just 21 months. And, if you're 
like most of our students, when you get out you'll find 
the job market is starving for people with your skills. 
■ 1 .887. 429. CHEF f~~ T^i www.culinard.com. 




CULINARD 

The Culinary Institute of Virginia College 

DEVELOP A TASTE FOR SUCCESS 



Maintain Your 
Sharp Edge 




the public for the 
first time ever! 
The Mousetrap 
Steel (MT16) 
has been the 
indispensable 
tool of the meat 
and poultry 
industry for over 
15 years. 

• Restores 
edge between 
sharpening 

• Quick and 
easy to use 

• Researched, 
proven & patented 

■ Left- or right-hand 
styles available 

• Satisfaction 
guaranteed' 



=7tAZOR-EDGET- 

"INDUSTRY LEADER OF THE CUTTING EDGE" 

800/541-1458 » www.razoredgesystems.com 
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Just Sear & Slice 

for Great Steak Dinners 




New York strip steak 
is the juicy foundation 
for fajitas, Philly style 
cheesesteaks, and 
warm salads 

BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 





I 




1 
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I've always loved the big steak dinner, but some- 
times I just want to satisfy that beef craving with- 
out breaking the bank or my diet. So I've been 
working on a way to get that big, juicy steak flavor in 
a little more cost-effective and time-saving way. By 
using what I call the sear-and-slice method, I can 
turn one nine -ounce New York strip into a flavor- 
packed dinner that serves two generously. Fajitas, 
warm salads, and steak sandwiches are just three of 
my favorite ways to serve sear-and-slice steak (see 
the recipes starting on p. 46); you can use this 
method to invent yourown steak dinners. The only 
trick to learn is how not to overcook the meat. 

Here's how the "sear'and'slice" method works: 
After searing the steak in a very hot cast-iron pan 
and transferring it to a cutting board to rest (the 




A really hot skillet means a well-seared steak. 

The author's favorite skillet is cast iron because it 
retains heat so well. 




After a short rest, slice the steak thinly. It should 
still be rare on the inside because you'll toss the 
slices back into the pan for a finishing kick. 



steak is still pretty rare), I saute vegetables in the 
same pan; then I slice the steak and toss everything 
together in the same pan to combine the flavors and 
give the steak a finishing touch of heat. I add a little 
bread, a few tortillas, or some salad greens, and my 
saute is supper. 

Buy a great steak— you only need one 

Any steak can be seared and sliced for a good dinner, 
but I like a New York strip best. It's a flavorful, juicy 
steak with just enough chew in each bite to hold 
flavor without being tough. Don't confuse this bone- 
less steak with a sirloin steak. A New York strip is the 
boneless meaty portion of a T-bone steak (the other 
side of the T-bone is the filet mignon) . Sometimes 
grocery stores like to call a New York strip a boneless 
shell steak, because a shell steak is really just a New 
York strip — except that it's still attached to the 
bone. This backward labeling is just designed to con- 
fuse us all, I'm convinced. 

While I've made friends with Greg, the butcher at 
my local gourmet grocery, and I can always count on 
him to cut some beautiful New York strips for me, I 
also fi nd that the specialty meat section of my super- 
market has some great-looking steaks. The New Sizzling one- 
York strip steaks in this section are nicely marbled pan fajitas: Cook 
and well trimmed. It's important to be choosy about onions, peppers, 
the thickness of the steak — I like mine to be a solid and garlic in the 
one inch thick. Any thinner and the steak will be same skillet as 
overdone by the time it's seared. you seared the 

steak; toss the 

My favorite pan for searing is cast iron sliced steak back 

My ten-inch cast-iron pan is the perfect size and in (below), and 
weight to cook these steak dinners. The heavy cast you're ready to 
iron is a great heat conductor — the pan gets really roll (far left). 
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Look for a 
well-marbled 
New York strip 
steak, a good 
one-inch thick. 




hot and holds the heat for even, rapid searing. And 
ten inches is just the right size for searing one steak; 
any more room and the oil coating the pan would 
start to smoke and burn. After the steak is seared, 
the pan is just big enough to saute the vegetables. 
(For more about cast-iron skillets, see the box be- 
low.) If you don't have a cast-iron pan, use your heav- 
iest ten-inch skillet (one with straight sides is best) . 

To sear a steak well, season it generously and 
add it to a very hot pan with a thin coating of oil. 
Once you put the oil in the pan and set it over 
medium-high heat, it will take anywhere from two to 
four minutes (depending on your cooktop) to get hot. 
I use a couple of techniques to check the heat. After 
a minute or two, I hold my hand about three inches 
above the oil — it should feel really warm. Second, I 
touch just the tip of the seasoned steak to the oil; 
if it sizzles and spatters, the pan is ready to go and 
I proceed with the recipe. If not, I quickly remove the 
steak and test again in a minute or so. Be careful — the 
pan and oil can be too hot. If the oil starts to smoke, 
turn off the flame and slide the pan off the heat. Wait 
a few minutes and begin again with fresh oil. 



Sear the steak — but don't overcook it* For these 
recipes, I want a well-seared deep golden crust on 
the steak, but I want to keep the center rare. Tradi- 
tionally, I'm a medium-rare girl, but for these recipes, 
I always cook the steak rare, since I'm planning to 
toss the sliced steak back in the pan later with the 
vegetables. You'll have no problem getting a golden 
crust (and keeping the center rare) if your pan is hot 
enough. Also, once the steak is in the pan, resist the 
urge to move it around or lift it up until it's time to 
flip it. Constant contact with the hot oil and pan is 
essential for the best searing and crust. 

A little rest helps redistribute the steak's juices. 
When you sear a piece of meat, all the juices rush to 
the outer edges; that's why you'll often hear the sug- 
gestion to let your meat "rest"; otherwise, when you 
cut into the meat, all the juices will spill out immedi- 
ately. This resting time is perfect for the sear-and- 
slice recipes below: It gives you j ust the right amount 
of time to saute peppers and onions for the fajitas, or 
shallots and ginger for the warm salad, or mushrooms 
and onions for the steak sandwich (and in the same 
pan, no less) . Once the vegetables are sauteed, slice 
your steak thinly (no chunks, please), toss the slices 
in the pan, and your juicy steak dinner is ready. 



Seared Steak, Pepper & Onion 
Fajitas 

These fajitas are bursting with flavor: Sweet onions 
and peppers and juicy, spice-rubbed steak get a 
fresh kick from cilantro, avocado, and tomatoes. 
To warm the tortillas, stack and wrap them in alumi- 
num foil and put them in a warm oven for 1 to 
1 5 minutes. Serves two. 

V2 tsp. coarse salt; more to taste 
Scant Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to 
taste 

Scant Va tsp. ground cumin 
Good pinch cayenne 
1 Tbs. canola oil 

9 oz. New York strip steak, 1 inch thick 
1 small yellow bell pepper (or Vi small red bell pep- 
per and Y2 small yellow bell pepper), thinly sliced 

1 small yellow onion, halved and thinly sliced 

2 tsp. minced fresh jalapeho (cored and seeded first) 

1 tsp. minced garlic 

2 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

3 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh cilantro leaves 
TO SERVE: 

Four 8- to 8 1 /2-inch flour tortillas, warmed 
1 small ripe avocado, peeled and thinly sliced 
Sour cream 

Chopped fresh tomatoes or jarred salsa 
Fresh cilantro sprigs 

Combine the salt, pepper, cumin, and cayenne in a 
small bowl. Rub the steak with the seasoning on both 
sides. Heat the oil in a 1 0-inch heavy skillet (prefer- 



Caring for cast 

Not only are cast-iron skillets 
great conductors of heat, they're 
also inexpensive and usually 
easy to find. I bought mine from 
my local hardware store, but 
most cookware stores carry 
them, as do many mail-order 
catalogs (see Sources, p. 92). 
Cast iron is slightly porous, so 
the skillet needs to be seasoned 
if it's new. This process takes 
about 20 minutes but once com- 
pleted, the pan is good to go. 
To season the pan, use a paper 
towel to spread a generous 



iron pans 

amount of canola oil over the 
entire interior surface of the skil- 
let. Set the skillet over low heat 
for about five minutes. Remove 
the pan and wipe it out with 
clean paper towels. Repeat this 
process at least twice. After 
this initial seasoning, the pan is 
easy to care for: To clean it, a 
quick rinse and wipe down is all 
that's needed (don't put it in the 
dishwasher, as sitting water 
will make it rust). Be sure cast 
iron is completely dry before 
putting it away. 
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Melt the cheese right in the pan. Divide the hot 
steak and mushrooms into two piles, drape on the 
cheese, cover with foil, and lift onto toasted bread. 

ably cast iron) over medium-high heat until very hot 
but not smoking. Put the steak in the hot pan and sear 
for 3 min. Turn the steak and cook for another 2 min. 
(it will be very rare but will cook more later). Take the 
skillet off the heat, transfer the steak to a cutting 
board, and cover loosely with foil. 

Return the skillet to medium heat. Add the pepper 
and onion slices and saute, stirring frequently, until 
soft, about 8 min. Add the jalapeno and garlic and cook 
until soft and fragrant, about 1 min. Slide the skillet off 
the heat and stir in the lime juice, scraping up any 
browned bits from the pan. Cover to keep warm. 

Trim the fat from the side of the steak and cut the 
steak into thin (Ve- to Winch) slices. Add the slices to 
the skillet along with any accumulated juices. Toss 
until well blended. Stir in the chopped cilantro and 
season with salt and pepper. Serve immediately with 
warm flour tortillas, sliced avocado, sour cream, 
chopped tomatoes, and cilantro sprigs. 

Philly Style Mushroom 
Cheesesteak 

Melt the cheese right over the warm mushrooms, 
onions, and sliced steak in the pan by covering the 
skillet with a lid or foil. If you like the cheese to be 
browned, run the whole open-faced sandwich under 
the broiler. Serves two. 

1 Tbs. canola oil; more if needed 
9 oz. New York strip steak, 1 inch thick 
V2 tsp. coarse salt; more to taste 
Scant 1 /4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to 
taste 

8 medium cremini or button mushrooms (5 to 6 oz. 
total), thinly sliced 




V2 medium yellow onion (2 to 3 oz.), thinly sliced 
2 medium scallions (white and green parts), thinly 
sliced on a sharp angle (about Va cup) 

1 tsp. minced garlic 

6 small cherry tomatoes (or grape tomatoes), 
quartered 

2 thin slices provolone or f ontina cheese (about 
1 oz. each) 

2 slices bread (about V2 inch thick), cut from a round 
country loaf or other rustic loaf, lightly toasted 

Heat the oil in a 1 0-inch heavy skillet (preferably cast 
iron) over medium-high heat until very hot but not 
smoking. Season the steak on both sides with the 
salt and pepper. Put the steak in the hot oil and sear 
for 3 min. Turn the steak and cook for another 2 min. 
(it will be very rare but will cook more later). Take the 
skillet off the heat, transfer the steak to a cutting 
board, and cover loosely with foil. 

Return the skillet to medium heat. Add the mush- 
rooms and onion and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
they're tender and beginning to brown, about 5 min. 
Add another 1 Tbs. canola oil if the pan seems dry. 
Add the scallions and garlic and cook until the scal- 
lions are limp, about 1 more min. Loosely cover the 
skillet and slide it off the heat. (Recipe continues) 
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Use sturdy greens like frisee for a warm salad; 

they'll stand up to the hot dressing and sizzling steak. 



Crisp cucumbers and crunchy chow mein noodles add textural interest 
to a warm steak salad with a sesame, soy, and ginger dressing. 



Trim the fat from the side of the steak and cut the 
steak into thin (Va- to Winch) slices. Add the steak 
slices, any accumulated juices, and the tomatoes to 
the mushrooms in the pan; season with salt and 
pepper and toss well. Divide into two loose piles in 
the skillet. Lay a cheese slice over each pile; cover 
the skillet to melt the cheese (briefly set the skillet 
over low heat, if necessary). Slide a large metal 
spatula under one pile of steak, mushrooms, and 
cheese and drape it over the toasted bread; repeat 
with the other pile. Serve immediately. 

Warm Ginger Steak Salad 

I like to use a mixture of curly, sturdy frisee with some 
baby spinach for this salad. I find that many mesclun 
mixes just don't have enough sturdy greens to stand 
up to the heat of a warm dressing. Serves two. 

1 Tbs. peanut or canola oil 

9 oz. New York strip steak, 1 inch thick 
Vi tsp. coarse salt; more to taste 
Scant Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more 
to taste 

2 large shallots, thinly sliced 
2 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

1 tsp. minced garlic 
Va cup dry sherry 

2 Tbs. soy sauce 

2 tsp. toasted sesame oil 

8 cups loosely packed salad greens, preferably a 
mixture of frisee and baby spinach leaves 



V2 small cucumber, peeled, seeded, and thinly sliced 
3 /4 cup wide chow mein noodles 

Heat the oil in a 1 0-inch heavy skillet (preferably 
cast iron) over medium-high heat until very hot but 
not smoking. Season the steak on both sides with 
the salt and pepper. Put the steak in the hot oil and 
sear for 3 min. Turn the steak and cook for another 
2 to 3 min. for rare or 4 min. for medium rare (keep in 
mind that the steak will cook more later). Take the 
skillet off the heat, transfer the steak to a cutting 
board, and cover loosely with foil. 

Return the skillet to medium heat. Add the shallots 
and cook, stirring frequently, until lightly browned on 
the edges and slightly frizzled, about 3 min. Add the 
ginger and garlic and cook until fragrant, about 1 min. 
Slide the skillet off the heat and let cool slightly. Stir 
in the sherry, soy sauce, and sesame oil. 

Trim the fat from the side of the steak and cut the 
steak into thin (Va-inch) slices. Add the steak slices 
and any accumulated juices to the skillet; season 
with salt and pepper and stir until well coated. Toss 
the steak and liquid with the greens until well blended 
and slightly wilted. Top with the cucumbers and chow 
mein noodles and serve immediately. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge is the test kitchen director of 
Fine Cooking, as well as a contributing editor. Shes 
the author of Great Fruit Desserts, The Kids Cook- 
book, and Dessert, which is due out next spring. ♦ 
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French Onion Soup 

That Warms and Satisfies 

Blanketed by melted cheese and crusty bread, this bistro classic 
can become a home favorite by using chicken broth 



BY MOLLY STEVENS 



XV7 

\ \ /hether it's the start of a big meal or a 
V V simple supper on its own, a bowl of French 
onion soup always gives me a little thrill when it 
arrives at the table. Served in its own special 
stoneware crock, gratineed with Gruyere cheese 
until bubbly and golden, the soup is all the more tan- 
talizing because it's served straight out of the oven, 
far too hot to eat. I have to sit there patiently (or 
not) , inhaling the heady aroma of sweet onions and 
savory broth, until I can finally dip into the gooey 
blanket of cheese and broth-soaked bread for a tiny 
sip of soup. 

For the longest time, French onion soup was a 
restaurant ritual for me, nothing I would ever bother 
making at home. But then I inherited my mother's 
set of onion soup crocks, and I was moved to put 
them into action. As I began reading recipes, 
I quickly realized that this classic bistro dish is at 
its heart a simple peasant soup, and that there are 
as many versions as there are cooks with a bag of 
onions and a soup pot. 

The recipe that I've developed over the years isn't 
a carbon copy of one you might get from a French 
bistro — for one thing, I usually use chicken broth in 
place of the traditional beef broth, turning a lengthy 
cooking project into something I can make in about 
an hour and a half. I also forgo the extra flavorings 
that many chefs use (Cognac, sherry, or sugar, for 
example) because I feel that these are too much for 
this lighter style soup, and sometimes less is more. 

My version of onion soup requires no unusual 
ingredients, and it fills me and anyone I serve it to 
with a warmth and satisfaction that few soups can 

match. (Continued) 
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Slice by hand 
or by machine. 

A food processor 
is speedier, but 
a knife gives you 
more control over 
thickness. 




Caramelize onions lightly to coax out 
sweetness yet keep some toothiness 

Choose standard yellow onions — their strong flavor 
becomes sweet, but not overly sweet, when slow- 
cooked in butter. Look for the largest onions you can 
find (often labeled Spanish onions) because large 
onions mean less peeling. I like to slice the onions by 
hand because I can better control how thinly they're 
sliced — they should be about Vs-inch thick. But I 
can't deny that a food processor with a slicing blade 
does the job faster, if a little more crudely; just be sure 
to pick out any stray ends and chunks that the blade 
missed. A mandoline works, too. 

The main trick to cooking the onions is to start 
out by stewing them slowly in butter; you want to 
coax out their sweetness without browning them too 
quickly. Expect this to take 35 to 45 minutes over 
medium heat, and stay nearby so that you can stir 
the onions occasionally and lower the heat if they 
start to brown too quickly. 

How much you caramelize your onions depends 
entirely on personal preference. I like to take them 



r 




it* 




Barely golden onions. The author goes light on the 
caramelization to preserve texture. For more flavor, 
but less toothiness, cook them longer. 




A brief simmer turns chicken broth into onion 
soup. Beef broth may be traditional, but chicken is 
more convenient. 



to a deep straw color. This leaves them with some 
texture and toothiness, which they'll lose if you cook 
them down until they're almost jammy. If you prefer 
a more pronounced caramelized flavor, as some 
cooks do, simply cook the onions longer or crank up 
the heat slightly at the end. 

Once the onions are done to my liking, I stir in a 
couple of teaspoons of flour. This small amount 
doesn't cloud the broth or thicken the soup, but it 
does add a pleasing touch of velvety viscosity and 
roundness of flavor — something I miss when making 
the soup with chicken broth in place of beef broth. 

Wine and broth balance the sweetness of the 
onions* Choose a very dry white wine with little or 
no oak flavor, such as a Sauvignon Blanc or a Pinot 
Grigio, to offset the sugars in the onions. You'll add 
the wine before the broth so it can boil down to evap- 
orate most of the alcohol, lending only its acidity and 
flavor to the soup. 

Traditionally, French onion soup is made with rich, 
dark beef broth — that's what gives the soup its dark 
mahogany color and much of its deep, savory flavor. 
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Unfortunately, few of us have the luxury of time to 
make real beef broth, and I have yet to find a good 
store-bought substitute. If you're lucky enough to 
have a source for good beef broth (or even veal 
broth), or if you feel like spending a day making your 
own, by all means use it, but for the rest of us, a home- 
made or good- quality canned chicken broth (choose 
one that's low in salt) works perfectly well here. 

Toasted bread and melted cheese cap it all off, 
and elevate a simple onion broth to something both 
elegant and hearty. I slice a baguette into 3 /8-inch 
rounds and use as many as needed to cover the sur- 
face of each crock. Denser loaves or thicker slices 
tend to soak up too much broth, leaving you with a 
lot of soggy bread and not much soup. Many recipes 
suggest melting the cheese under the broiler, but I've 
found that a hot oven does a much better job of melt- 
ing the cheese to creamy, gooey, bubbly perfection. 

If you're really mad about French onion soup, you 
might want to invest in a set of real onion soup 
crocks (see Sources, p. 92). The best ones are stout, 
eight- to ten-ounce ovenproof bowls with a lip that 
helps support the toasts and cheese. But until you 
do, use any ovenproof bowls that aren't too shallow. 



French Onion Soup 

Served with a tartly dressed green salad, this soup 
is hearty and filling enough for a light supper. I like 
the convenience of using chicken broth, but if you 
have a good beef broth on hand, feel free to use it 
for even deeper flavor. Yields 9 cups; serves six. 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter 

6 large yellow onions (about 3V4 lb. total), sliced 

about 1 /s inch thick 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 tsp. all-purpose flour 

1 cup dry white wine (not oaky), such as Sauvignon 

Blanc or Pinot Grigio 
8 cups homemade chicken or beef broth, or low-salt 

canned chicken broth 
1 sprig flat-leaf parsley, 1 sprig fresh thyme, and 

1 bay leaf tied together with kitchen twine 
1 baguette, cut into as many %-inch slices as 

needed to cover six soup crocks 
1 V2 cups (about 6 oz.) grated Gruyere cheese 

In a large, wide soup pot (at least 4V2 qt.), melt the 
butter over medium heat. Add the onions and season 
lightly with salt and pepper. (It might seem like you 
have far too many onions, but they'll cook down to 
about one-quarter of their original volume.) Cook 
the onions gently, stirring frequently, until they're 
very soft and have begun to turn a dark straw color, 
35 to 45 min.; I like them when they're still a little 
toothy and haven't yet begun to brown too much. 

When the onions are ready, stir in the flour and 
cookfor 3 to 4 min., stirring frequently. Pour in the 
wine and increase the heat to medium high, stirring and 
scraping to loosen any caramelized juices, until the 




liquid is mostly reduced, 5 to 8 min. Add the broth, 
toss in the tied herbs, and bring to a simmer. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper and simmer for 20 to 
30 min. to infuse the broth with onion flavor; the onions 
should be soft but not falling apart. Remove the herb 
bundle and taste the soup for seasoning. The soup 
can be made ahead to this point and then cooled and 
refrigerated for a few days. 

To serve— Heat the oven to 350°F, put the baguette 
slices on a rack, and toast lightly (7 to 1 min.); set 
aside. Increase the oven temperature to 450°F. Bring 
the soup back to a simmer. Set six ovenproof soup 
crocks on a heavy baking sheet and ladle the soup into 
the crocks. Float a few toasted baguette slices on top, 
enough to cover the soup surface without too much 
overlap. Top the bread with a handful (about Va cup) 
of the grated Gruyere. Slide the baking sheet into the 
oven and bake until the cheese is melted and just 
browning in spots, 1 to 1 2 min. Serve immediately. 

Molly Stevens discovered the restorative powers of 
French onion soup more than twenty years ago in 
Paris, when an evening wedding reception devolved 
into an early momingroad trip to Au Pied de Cochon, 
a 24-hour restaurant near Les Holies famous for 
its soupe a l'oignon. She is a contributing editor 
to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Grated Gruyere 
tops toasted 
bread. Thin slices 
from an airy loaf 
like a baguette 
keep the soup 
brothy, not bready. 
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3 Methods for. . . 



This new Fine 
Cooking feature 
offers three 
different takes 
on one dish. 
Vote for your 
favorite by send- 
ing us a note 
by mail, fax, or 
e-mail; see p. 1 1 
for addresses. 



Great Roast 

Chicken 

Choose your favorite approach— seared on the 
stovetop, rubbed with salt, or butterflied 



COMPILED BY SARAH JAY 



I was thirteen when I learned how to roast a 
chicken. Back then, all I did was slide the bird 
out of the bag, season it, and roast until the heat- 
sensitive timer popped up. It was about the easiest 
thing I could imagine, and it tasted just fine. 

But if you're like me, you want more than "just 
fine" — a perfect roast chicken is definitely one of 
life's great pleasures. To help you get there, we asked 
three award-winning restaurant chefs how they 
roast their chickens. Whether you're striving for 
really juicy meat (even in the breast) or lots of super- 
crisp skin (even under the thighs), or both, you'll 
find that one of their methods is for you. Try them all 
and let us know which one you like best. 

Daniel Boulud goes for golden^brown skin and 
a sweet-and-sour sauce. He trusses the bird with 
string (using a simple method shown on the opposite 
page), rubs it with butter, and browns it on all sides 
in a skillet before roasting. The trussing makes the 
bird more compact so it's easier to sear, and it also 
helps with the presentation. "Make sure the roasting 
pan is the right size," says Daniel. "If it's too deep, 
steam produced from the chicken will inhibit 
browning and crispness. If it's too large, the pan 



juices might scorch." And you'll need those juices 
for the sauce, made right in the roasting pan with 
honey, white wine, and cider vinegar. 

Tom Douglas rubs the chicken with salt to en* 
sure really juicy meat. This is a kind of dry-brining 
technique that adds moisture without the mess and 
hassle of a salt-water brine. Food scientist Shirley 
Corriher explains why: The salt rub draws water 
in the meat out to the skin, where the salt crystals 
dissolve into a mild brine. Eventually, this brine re- 
enters the meat, adding moisture just as if the 
chicken had been soaked in a real brine. "You don't 
need to rinse the salt off before roasting," says Tom, 
"but do be careful if you're making gravy from the 
drippings because it might be too salty." 

Stephan Pyles butterflies the bird for faster 
cooking and to create lots of crisp skin. Before 
roasting, Stephan cuts away the backbone (easily 
done with poultry shears), puts the chicken on a 
baking sheet, and presses it down so it lies flat. This 
neat trick, combined with a very hot oven (475°F), 
does three things: it shaves about 20 minutes off the 
roasting time, it lets all the skin get crispy, and it 
makes carving a cinch. 
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For a trim, flavorful bird, truss and then sear 



Daniel Boulud 
is the chef -owner 
of Daniel in 
New York City. 



Daniel Boulud's Sear-Roasted 
Chicken with Honey-Vinegar Sauce 

The overnight refrigeration dries out the skin and 
helps make it crisper, but you can skip it if you want. 
Serves two to three. 

3V2 lb. chicken, rinsed inside and out and patted dry 
with paper towels, first two wing segments cut off 
V2 tsp. coarse salt; more as needed 
V2 Tbs. cracked black pepper, plus more freshly 
ground black pepper as needed 

1 lemon wedge 

2 sprigs fresh thyme 

1 sprig fresh rosemary 

2 cloves garlic 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter, at room temperature 

% cup apple-cider vinegar 

3 A cup dry white wine 

"IVfeTbs. honey 

Line a pan or plate with several paper towels and 
put the chicken in it. Refrigerate uncovered for 8 to 
24 hours, changing the towels as needed so the 
chicken stays dry. 

Set a rack in the lower part of the oven and heat 
the oven to 425°F. Rub the chicken cavity with the salt 
and cracked black pepper, and stuff it with the lemon, 
thyme, rosemary, and garlic. 

Truss the bird as shown in the photo above. The 
goal is to make the bird compact so it's easier to sear. 

In a heavy, 1 2-inch skillet (I like cast-iron or 
copper) or a stainless-steel roasting pan, heat the 
olive oil over medium heat. Rub the chicken all over 
with the room-temperature butter and season the 
skin generously with salt and pepper. When the oil is 
hot, slip in the chicken, breast side up. Sear until the 
skin is golden brown, about 5 min. Turn the chicken 
onto one leg and thigh and sear until deep golden 
brown, about 7 min. (Thighs roast more slowly than 
breasts, so an extra minute of searing helps compen- 
sate.) Tilt the bird onto one side of its breast and sear 
until golden brown. Brown the other leg, thigh, and 
breast the same way. Set the chicken breast side up. 

Roast the chicken, basting every 10 min. with the 
pan juices, until the thigh meat is 1 70°F or the juices 
run clear, 45 to 50 min. If the chicken browns too 
quickly, lower the oven temperature to 400°F. Transfer 
the chicken to a platter and tent with foil while you 
make the sauce. 

Tilt the pan so the juices collect in one corner and 
spoon off the fat that rises to the top, leaving the 
juices. Heat the pan on medium high and add the 
vinegar, wine, and honey. Stir and scrape the bottom 
of the pan and let the liquid reduce to about V3 cup, 
8 to 1 min. Taste and season with salt and pepper. 




Truss simply. Pass a 4-foot string under the drum- 
sticks' knobs and cross the string over the knobs to 
make an X. Pull both ends of string down toward the tail 
and then back along the body, pulling tightly across the 
joint between the drumstick and thigh and toward the 
back, catching the wing under the string. Pull the string 
securely under the backbone at the neck. Knot the ends. 




Sear well before roasting. Spend an extra minute 
browning the thighs to give them a head start on cooking. 




Great looks and deep flavor. The browned bits left in 
the pan become the foundation for a quick pan sauce. 
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Tom Douglas is 
the chef- owner 
of Dahlia Lounge 
in Seattle. 



For extra juiciness, rub with plenty of salt 



Tom Douglas's Salt-Rubbed Roast 
Chicken with Lemon & Thyme 

1 discovered this technique while on a trip to 
Germany, which must be why I like to serve it with 
spaetzle and red cabbage. But it goes with just 
about anything. Serves two to three. 

3 Tbs. coarse salt 

1 1 /2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme; stems reserved for 
stuffing the cavity 

3V2 lb. chicken, excess fat trimmed, rinsed inside and 

out and patted dry with paper towels 
1 lemon, quartered 

4 cloves garlic 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted 

Mix together the salt, pepper, and chopped thyme. 
Put the chicken on a rack in a roasting pan and pat 
the mixture all over the skin. Refrigerate uncovered 
overnight, or for at least 8 hours. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Put the quartered lemon, 
garlic, and thyme stems in the cavity of the chicken. 
Brush the chicken with some of the melted butter. 
Roast the chicken, basting every 1 5 to 20 min. first 
with the melted butter until enough fat has collected 
in the bottom of the pan to use as basting liquid. The 
chicken is done when the thigh meat is 1 70°F or the 
juices run clear, about 1 hour. Let the chicken rest for 

5 to 1 min. and then carve. 




A "dry-brine" omits the salt water and the messy 
soaking. Instead, the chicken gets patted with plenty 
of coarse salt, plus black pepper and chopped thyme, 
before heading into the refrigerator overnight. 




A cavity stuffed with 
lemon, thyme, and garlic 
promises flavorful meat 
in this roast chicken, 

while the salt-rubbed skin 
ensures that it's moist. 




Stephan Pyles 
was the founding 
chef owner of 
Star Canyon 
in Dallas; 
Currently, hes 
teaching and 
consulting. 



For loads of crisp skin, split and then flatten 



Stephan Pyles's Butterflied Roast 
Chicken with Chile-Cinnamon Rub 

Serves two to three. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

10 sprigs fresh thyme or 4 sprigs fresh rosemary; 

more for garnish, if you like 
1 tsp. pure chile powder or Vi tsp. cayenne 
Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 tsp. paprika 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp. ground coriander seeds 
1 tsp. coarse salt 

Vi tsp. sugar, preferably granulated brown 
3V2 lb. chicken, rinsed inside and out and patted dry 
with paper towels 

Heat the oven to 475°R 

Pour the olive oil into a small saucepan and add 
the minced garlic and herbs. Set the pan over high 
heat until the oil is hot, about 30 seconds. Reduce 
the heat to low and cook until the garlic has browned 
slightly, about 3 min. Remove from the heat and let 
infuse for at least 1 min. or up to 2 hours. 

In a small bowl, mix together the spices, salt, 
and sugar. 

Set the chicken on a board, breast side down, 
and butterfly it as shown in the photos at right. 

Set the chicken skin side down in a shallow 
roasting pan or a jelly roll pan. Brush thoroughly with 
half of the garlic olive oil (use the herb sprigs as a 
brush, if you want, before discarding them) and 
sprinkle with half of the spice rub. Turn the bird over 
and gently loosen the skin over the breast and thighs. 
Brush the remaining oil and most of the spice rub 
directly on the flesh under the skin. Rub the remaining 
spices on the skin. Pierce the skin 
with a sharp fork or small paring 
knife randomly in about 10 places 
to help it crisp. 

Roast until the skin is nicely 
browned and the thigh meat is 1 70°F 
or the juices run clear, about 40 min. 
Remove the chicken from the oven, 
tent with foil, and let rest for 1 min. 

To serve, halve the chicken by 
cutting straight down the center of 
the breastbone. Carve each half 
into drumsticks, thighs, wings, and 
breast, and garnish on a platter 
with fresh thyme or rosemary, if 
you like. ♦ 



Carving a butterflied chicken 
is a breeze, even for a novice. 

It's much easier to find the joints 
when the bird lies flat. 




Starting at the 
neck, remove the 
narrow backbone 

by cutting through 
the ribs on each 
side with kitchen 
or poultry shears. 
Leave the breast- 
bone intact. Flatten 
the bird and turn 
it skin side up. 




Press on the breast with the heel of your hand 
so the bird lies flat; you'll need to break the collar- 
bones and some ribs. Tuck the wing tips behind 
the shoulders. 
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Five Delicious Ways 




maybe even marshmallows come to mind, right? 

Or maybe not. Perhaps you think, as we do, that 
sweet potatoes deserve better than a once-a-year 
appearance at Thanksgiving (and a too-sweet top- 
ping of marshmallows). Maybe you already know 
that a sweet potato's mellow, natural sweetness pairs 
beautifully with salty, oniony, creamy, spicy, buttery, 
herbal, and yes, sweet fl avors. 

The pages ahead are filled with our favorite ways 
to cook sweet potatoes: roasted, pureed, layered in a 
gratin, sauteed in a breakfast hash, and baked in a 
pie (a traditional southern dessert that we'll take any 
day over pumpkin pie). We love these dishes for 
their full rich flavors and for their ability to take 
sweet potatoes from holiday to everyday. 

Light or dark, the flavor is the same 

Sweet potatoes vary considerably in shape, skin 
tone, and fl esh tone. They vary in texture, too, and 



They're a natural in 
Thanksgiving pie, of 
course, but try sweet 
potatoes mashed, 
hashed, roasted, and 
baked in a gratin 

BY KAREN & BEN BARKER 



are divided into dry-fleshed and moist-fl eshed vari- 
eties. Dry-fleshed sweet potatoes have lighter tan 
skins and a slightly mealy texture compared to 
moist-fleshed ones, whose skins range from copper 
to purple and which have a somewhat creamier tex- 
ture. We've found that, ultimately, variations in ap- 
pearance and texture make little difference in 
cooking and in flavor. Some say that the deeper the 
fl esh color the sweeter the potato, but we haven't 
found this to be true. 

At the market, look for firm, unblemished - 
sweet potatoes with no soft spots or bruises. At 
farmers' markets, you'll see varieties with names like 
Porto Rico, Centennial, Beauregard, and Garnet 
(also called Garnet Yams, confusingly enough; see 
the sidebar on p. 58 for the difference between 
sweet potatoes and yams) . Store all sweet potatoes g 
in a cool, well-ventilated spot. They don't keep as J 
well as white potatoes, so use them within a week or 
two after buying. Never refrigerate them raw, as 
they'll spoil even more quickly. (Continued) £ 
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with Sweet Potatoes 




"Shingle" the 
slices. For this 
gratin, arrange 
the slices so they 
overlap slightly. 



Sweet potatoes brown fairly quickly after cutting, 
so if you want to peel them ahead of time, submerge 
the peeled potatoes in water to discourage discol- 
oration, or peel and slice them just prior to cooking. 

Try spicy and salty seasonings— 
but go easy on the sweet ones 

As you'll see in the recipes starting below, a sweet 
potato's full, nutty sweetness is a great match for 



Sweet potatoes vs. yams 

Cruise the potato section in most produce 
stores and you'll likely see a sign for 
yams above coppery-colored, pointy 
root vegetables. Visit an Hispanic 
or Asian market and you'll find a 
decidedly different vegetable — with dark, 
rough, scaly skin — also labeled as a yam. 
The truth is that the supermarket yam is not 
a yam at all, but a type of sweet potato. 

The sweet potato is grown around 
the world, although it's indigenous to the 
Americas and is especially popular in 
the southern United States. According to 
the North Carolina Sweet Potato Commission, the naming confusion began 
decades ago when Louisiana farmers developed a new sweet potato with 
dark-orange flesh that's moister than the light-skinned, pale-fleshed sweet 
potatoes. To distinguish this new breed, they called it a yam and the name 
stuck. Today, the USDA requires that these "yams" (sometimes called 
American or Louisiana yams) also be correctly labeled as sweet potatoes. 

The true yam is an unrelated species that's much starchier than the 
sweet potato and is a staple food for much of Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia. Called name or igname, it can be huge and irregularly shaped. The 
skin is usually pale to dark brown, and the crisp, dry flesh is white to ivory 
to yellow. Yams taste rather bland and they aren't sweet. —Molly Stevens 





Compact the layers. Before you drizzle on the last 
of the leek cream, press down to compact the layers 
of potatoes. 



savory flavors as diverse as country ham, cayenne, 
cilantro, and even bourbon. 

But when it comes to sweet ingredients, use a 
light hand. You've probably noticed that many sweet 
potato recipes call for large amounts of sweeteners 
like corn syrup and maple syrup (and yes, marsh- 
mallows). We think this is overkill. Sweet potatoes 
are naturally sweet, so just a little sweetener height- 
ens their flavors nicely — we've included a small 
amount of honey in the Spicy Roasted Sweet Pota- 
toes and just a touch of molasses in the Mashed 
Sweet Potatoes (recipes on p. 60). As for marsh- 
mallows, we save them for camping trips. 



Sweet Potato & Leek Gratin 

If you want to prepare the gratin a day ahead, reheat 
it covered in a 300°F oven until bubbling around the 
edges and warmed through. Serves six. 

2 large leeks (1 lb. total), trimmed, halved length- 
wise, sliced Va inch thick crosswise, swished and 
soaked in enough cold water to cover 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter; more for the pan 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

6 oz. pancetta or country ham, cut into VHnch dice 
Va cup minced garlic 

2 cups heavy cream 

3 Tbs. fresh thyme leaves 

1 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

2 medium sweet potatoes (1 lb. total), peeled 

3 medium Idaho potatoes (1 V* lb. total), peeled 

Lift the leeks gently from their soaking water so that 
any grit stays behind. Drain them in a colander. In a 
medium saucepan over medium heat, melt the butter 
in the olive oil. Add the pancetta or ham and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until golden, about 9 min. Re- 
move with a slotted spoon to drain on paper towels. 
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Add the leeks and garlic to the pan, cover, and reduce 
the heat to low. Sweat the leeks and garlic, cooking 
slowly and stirring occasionally, until the leeks are 
softened, about 5 min. (Don't let the leeks or garlic 
brown.) Add the cream, bring to a boil, reduce the 
heat, and simmer uncovered for 5 min. Stir in the 
pancetta or ham, the thyme, and the salt; add pepper 
to taste. Set aside. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Butter a 2-qt. casserole 
dish. Slice the sweet potatoes between Va and 
Vs inch thick. Repeat with the Idaho potatoes. Arrange 
one overlapping layer of Idaho slices on the bottom of 
the casserole. Season lightly with salt and pepper; 
spoon 2 Tbs. of the leek cream evenly over the pota- 
toes. Add a layer of sweet potato slices, season 
lightly with salt and pepper, and spoon on another 
2 Tbs. of the leek cream. Repeat with the remaining 
potatoes until all are used. With yourhands or a 
rubber spatula, press down firmly on the potatoes and 
drizzle the remaining leek cream over them. Bake until 
the gratin is golden on top, 50 to 60 min. Let rest in a 
warm place for 1 5 min. Cut into squares and serve. 

Bourbon Sweet Potato Pie 

Make the pie a day ahead so the flavors can mellow, 
and serve it chilled. We love it with softly whipped, 
lightly sweetened cream. Yields one 9-inch pie. 



FOR THE CRUST: 

6 oz. (1 Vb cups) all-purpose flour 

1 tsp. sugar 
Scant Vi tsp. salt 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into pieces and 
chilled 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) vegetable shortening, cut into pieces 

and chilled 
Va to V2 cup cold water 

FOR THE FILLING: 

2 large or 3 medium sweet potatoes (IV2 lb. total) 
4 Tbs. butter, melted 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 large eggs 

1 large egg yolk 
3 A cup cream 

V2 cup packed dark brown sugar 
Va cup bourbon 
Va tsp. salt 

Va tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 

Va tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vs tsp. ground cloves 

Pinch freshly ground black pepper 

Make the crust— Put the flour, sugar, and salt in a 
food processor; pulse to combine. Add the butter 
and shortening; pulse until the mixture resembles 
coarse cornmeal. Transfer to a mixing bowl. Working 
quickly, gradually add the cold water, tossing and stir- 
ring with a fork until the dough just begins to come 



Pairing sweet 
and savory, a 

Sweet Potato & 
Leek Gratin shows 
how well sweet 
potatoes go with 
salty, creamy, and 
oniony ingredients. 
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together. Shape into a disk, wrap in plastic, and chill 
for several hours or overnight. Heat the oven to 
400°F. Roll the dough disk into a 1 4-inch round 
that's Vs inch thick; ease it into a 9-inch pie pan, trim 
a 3 /4-inch border, and crimp an edge crust. Line the 
shell with foil, fill it with dried beans or pie weights, 
and bake until just set, 1 2 to 1 5 min. Remove the 
beans and continue cooking until light golden, about 
1 5 min. Let the partially baked pie shell cool. 

Make the filling— Raise the oven temperature to 
425°F. Pierce the sweet potatoes at each end with a 
fork and set them on a foil-lined baking sheet. Roast 
the potatoes until soft, about 1 hour, turning them 
halfway through. Cool, peel, and force them through a 
food mill or a coarse-mesh sieve. You should have 
about 2 cups of puree. Lower the oven to 350°F. Com- 
bine the puree with the melted butter, vanilla extract, 
eggs, yolk, cream, brown sugar, bourbon, salt, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, cloves, and pepper. Whisk until blended 
and smooth. Pour the filling into the baked shell and 
bake until the filling is just set, about 50 min. To test, 
nudge the rim of the pie plate— the center of the pie 
should quiver slightly and still be glossy and wet- 
looking. Let cool and chill thoroughly before serving. 




Hand mashing gives a rustic texture to Molasses 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes... 



Spicy Roasted Sweet Potatoes 
with Orange & Honey 

There's just a little bit of spice kick in these simple 
roasted sweet potatoes. Be sure to choose a baking 
dish large enough to roast the potatoes in a single 
layer. Serves four. 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter; more for the pan 

3 Tbs. honey 

Va cup orange juice 
Va tsp. cayenne 

4 medium sweet potatoes (2 lb. total), preferably 
the same size and shape, peeled, halved 
crosswise, and quartered lengthwise 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Lightly butter a large Pyrex or 
ceramic baking dish. In a small saucepan, melt the 
butter. Whisk in the honey, orange juice, and cayenne. 
Put the sweet potatoes in the buttered baking dish, 
add the honey mixture, and toss the slices well to coat 
them thoroughly. Arrange the sweet potatoes in a 
single layer; sprinkle with salt and pepper. Roast until 
the potatoes are browned and tender and the juices 
are bubbly and thickened, 45 to 55 min. To ensure 
even roasting, stir and baste several times with the 
pan juices, doing so more frequently toward the end 
of roasting. Serve at once. 

Molasses Mashed Sweet Potatoes 

This mash is a great partner for pork, duck, and all 
kinds of game; the small amount of molasses really 
deepens the flavor but doesn't become cloying. We 
love the way parsnips and carrots complement the 
sweet potatoes. You can make this up to a day ahead 
and then reheat it before serving. Serves four. 

2 medium sweet potatoes (1 lb. total), peeled and 

cut into 1-inch chunks 
4 small carrots (Vfe lb. total), peeled and cut into 

1-inch chunks 




...while a food mill will give a smoother result. 

Be sure to dry the vegetables well before milling them. 
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2 medium parsnips (V2 lb. total), peeled and cut into 

1-inch chunks 
Salt 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
2 Tbs. sour cream 
2 Tbs. molasses 

2 tsp. grated fresh ginger 
V* cup half-and-half 
Freshly ground black pepper 

In a large saucepan, combine the sweet potatoes, 
carrots, and parsnips; cover with cold water. Bring 
to a boil, add a dash of salt, and simmer until tender, 
15 to 20 min. Drain and return to the saucepan. Set 
the pan over low heat, uncovered, and let the vege- 
tables dry in the pan for about 2 min., shaking the 
pan occasionally so they don't stick. Pass the vege- 
tables through a food mill or mash them by hand, if 
you prefer. Stir in the butter, sour cream, molasses, 
grated ginger, and half-and-half (if you're preparing 
the potatoes ahead, save 2 Tbs. of the half-and-half 
for reheating). Add V2 tsp. salt and pepper to taste, 
adjust the seasonings, and serve. 

Sweet Potato & Chile Hash 
with a Fried Egg 

In the mayonnaise, we use homemade salsa or the 
adobo sauce from a can of chiles in adobo. A good 
store-bought salsa is fine, too, provided it's medium- 
hot and not too chunky. We like our eggs over easy, 
but prepare them as you choose. And of course, the 
hash is great just on its own. Serves six. 

FOR THE CHILE MAYONNAISE: 
V2 cup mayonnaise 

3 Tbs. salsa or adobo sauce 
1 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
FOR THE HASH: 

1 lb. sweet potatoes, peeled and cut into VHnch 
cubes 

6 Tbs. olive oil; more as needed 

1 small onion, diced (to yield 1 cup) 

Vi red bell pepper, diced (to yield V2 cup) 

2 small fresh poblano or 4 Anaheim chiles (or other 
medium-hot chiles), cored, seeded, and diced (to 
yield % cup) 

2 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 to 2 jalapehos, cored, seeded, and minced 

2 tsp. coarse salt; more to taste 
2 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

2 tsp. chopped fresh oregano 
1 Tbs.fresh lime juice 
Freshly ground black pepper 
6 eggs 

6 sprigs fresh cilantro 

Make the chile mayonnaise— In a bowl, combine 
the mayonnaise, salsa, and lime juice; add the salt 
and pepper. Whisk until smooth. Taste and adjust 
the seasonings; set aside. 

Make the hash— Cook the diced sweet potatoes 
in boiling salted water until firm-tender, about 3 min. 
Drain well and set aside. In a large nonstick skillet, 
heat 3 Tbs. of the oil over medium heat. Cook the 
onion, red pepper, and diced chiles, stirring fre- 



Fresh chiles and 
garlic enliven 
sweet potato 
hash. A nonstick 
skillet works best 
for sauteing 
the vegetables. 




quently, until all are well softened and the onion is 
golden brown, about 20 min. Stir in the garlic and 
jalapenos, cookfor 1 min. Transfer to a plate. Increase 
the heat to medium and heat the remaining 3 Tbs. 
oil in the pan. When the oil is hot, add the sweet 
potatoes and cook, tossing frequently, until the 
edges begin to brown, about 1 min. Return the 
onion and pepper mixture to the pan, cooking until 
warmed through. Stir in the salt, cilantro, oregano, 
and lime juice; season with pepper to taste. Transfer 
to a warmed plate or bowl; cover and keep warm. 
Add more oil to the pan if needed. When the oil is hot, 
crack the eggs into the pan (in batches, if necessary) 
and fry them sunny side up or over easy; the yolks 
should still be runny. Divide the hash among six 
plates, top each portion with a fried egg, a dollop of 
the chile mayo, and a cilantro sprig. Serve at once. 

Karen and Ben Barker are the chef-owners of 
Magnolia Grill in Durham, North Carolina, and the 
authors of Not Afraid of Flavor: Recipes from 
Magnolia Grill. ♦ 




Sweet potatoes 
for breakfast? 

You bet, when 
they're diced into 
a hash and topped 
with a fried egg. 
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Pam's per 
feet waffle 
—light, airy, 
and crisp- 
is the result of 
lots of experi- 
menting. 





This waffle batter starts with 
a traditional method — pour the 
wet ingredients over the dry, and 
then whisk until just combined. 



But there's a surprising twist. 

Reserve the sugar to whip with the 
egg white separately to create ultra- 
light waffles. 



Finally, 



A Crisp 




A few twists on a 
traditional recipe yield 
light, airy waffles that 
stay crisp— long enough 
to serve everyone at 
the same time 



BY PAM ANDERSON 



I've owned a waffle iron for years and use it at 
least twice a month, yet until recently I had 
never made nor been served a waffle that I thought 
was as good as it ought to be. I guess I always loved 
the idea of waffles more than I actually enjoyed eat- 
ing them. To me, waffles were supposed to be light, 
airy, and, most of all, crisp. But by the time they got 
to my plate, they were always damp and limp. Trying 
to serve them to company was worse. Either every- 
one was served a decent waffle, one at a time, or 
everyone ate bad waffles all together. Why couldn't 
waffles — even when coated with syrup — stay light 
and crisp to the last bite? 

After lots of recipe sampling, I realized the light, 
crisp waffle recipe I was looking for didn't exist in 
any cookbook I owned. If I wanted a really crisp 
waffle, I was going to have to develop it myself. 
Three days and a vat full of test batter later, I finally 
pulled my first perfect waffle from the iron. 

Cornstarch for crispness, whipped egg 
whites for lightness and stability 

So what's so unique about this waffle recipe? At first 
glance, the ingredient list isn't all that unusual, but 
a closer look reveals a few twists. Cornstarch may 
look a little out of place in a waffle recipe, but its 
role is key. Coupled with flour, it's this ingredient 
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that guarantees waffles that are crisp on the outside 
and tender yet toothsome on the inside. 

Some say it doesn't matter whether you separate 
the egg and whip the white before folding it into the 
waffle batter. I find, however, that waffles made with 
a whipped egg white are not only lighter and more 
airy, they're also taller and more tender. Plus, they 
brown better. Many waffle recipes contain sugar, but 
most include it with the dry ingredients. I find that 
beating it with the egg white accomplishes two 
things. First, it stabilizes the white, improving the 



batter's longevity. Second, the sugar softens the egg 
white, making it much easier to fold into the batter. 

A thinner batter generally results in a crisper 
waffle. For this reason, I find that liquid fat (e.g., 
vegetable oil) rather than solid fat (shortening or 
butter) delivers the crispest waffle. And up to a 
point, the more fat, the better. For a five-waffle 
recipe, six tablespoons of vegetable oil is ideal. 

Unlike most waffle recipes that call for either 
milk or buttermilk, this recipe calls for both. Butter- 
milk waffles are more flavorful, but the batter is thick 



These waffles 
stay crisp, even 
with a generous 
helping of syrup 
(try making your 
own; see p. 65). 
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and the waffles less crisp. Waffles made with milk, 
on the other hand, are more crisp but less flavorful 
than buttermilk waffles. A combination of the two 
milks offers the best of both — milk for crisp texture, 
buttermilk for full flavor. 

Vanilla extract, the last unusual ingredient, is my 
father's suggestion. The extract improves the flavor 
of the waffle so dramatically that I often eat my 
waffles plain — no butter or syrup. 

Once the waffles are cooked, crisp them fur- 
ther in the oven. The last step I take to guarantee 



this waffle's crispness is a required rest directly on 
the rack of a 200°F oven for five minutes. This al- 
lows you to make all the waffles before serving, mak- 
ing it possible for everyone to eat at the same time. 
The low heat of the oven also beautifully reinforces 
the waffle's crispness. Don't stack the waffles or 
within seconds they'll turn moist and limp. But if 
you forget and accidentally stack them, don't worry. 
Separate them and arrange them in a single layer 
again. Almost as quickly as they got soggy, they'll 
crisp right back up. 




Choosing a 
waffle iron 

Pam Anderson's waffles are truly delicious 
—no matter what waffle iron you use. I 
know because I ate a lot of them while 
taking a few irons for a test spin. Here are 
a few features to look for in a waffle iron. 

Classic vs. Belgian 

While I did make Pam's waffles quite 
successfully in a Belgian waffle maker, 
she developed the recipe with a classic 
waffler, and we tested it on one. I think a 
classic waffler produces a thinner, crisper 
waffle with more little crannies than the 
deeper Belgian iron, so my testing was 
limited to this old-fashioned type. 

Speed 

How long does it take the iron to heat up 
for the first waffle? More important, how 
long does it take to cook one waffle? The 
fastest irons can cook a waffle in under 
two minutes; the slowest take four to five 
(which may not sound like a long time, 
but if you're cooking for six or more 



people, you'll be stand- 
ing around for a while). 

□oneness 
indicators 

Make sure the waffler 
has an easy-to-read light 
to tell you when the 
iron is hot and when 
your waffle is ready. 
Some people may find 
whistles and beeps 
annoying, but my favorite 
wafflers were those that let me know 
audibly when to check on the waffle. 

Consistency 

Some wafflers produce an evenly cooked, 
nicely golden brown waffle almost every 
time; others are plagued by hot spots. If 
you'd like to be able to control the dark- 
ness (or lightness) of your waffle, opt for 
an iron that has a color-control dial. 

Size, shape, and material 

I prefer a smaller waffler since the waffles 
are easier to handle. But a large waffler is 
great for a crowd once you get the hang 
of spreading the batter evenly. Shape is a 
matter of preference, but I was converted 
to the merits of a heart-shaped waffle, as 
the batter fills it easily and there are (as 
my waffle-fanatic cousin Lucy points out) 
more pockets in a heart-shaped waffle to 
hold more syrup. Be sure the iron has an 
easy-to-clean nonstick surface (most do). 

Four favorites 

Based on these criteria, I found four waffle 
irons I liked, all for different reasons. I'm 
sure there are classic wafflers out there 
that I didn't get a chance to test; if I left 
out your favorite, let me know what it is 
(and why). For where to buy, see p. 92. 



IThe Chef'sChoice WafflePro 830 
Taste/Texture Select ($69) was my 
favorite. Yes, this waffler is heart-shaped, 
but if you're not a dainty type, don't worry. 
You'll be incredibly pleased with the 
results you get with Pam's recipe in this 
machine— a very crisp and delicious waffle 
very quickly. It has a "ready beeper" and 
color control, as well as a button to 
choose between a waffle with a "crisp 
exterior/moist interior," or a slightly longer 
bake that produces "uniform texture," or 
crispness throughout. 

2Villaware's Round Classic 
Waffler ($49) also performed well. 
It's fast and compact, it has a color-control 
dial, and it whistles at you so there's no 
excuse for overdone waffles. It produces 
a crisp, evenly browned waffle. 

3Villaware's American Waffler 
with Panini Grill ($75) is the grand- 
daddy of waffle irons. It's a huge four- 
square thing that doubles as a griddle. 
The size is a bit unwieldy, it takes a while 
to heat up and to cook, and it doesn't let 
you know when your waffle is ready. But 
with a little practice (tip: use a rubber 
spatula to spread the batter evenly), you 
can make a nice, crisp waffle that easily 
serves four people in one round. 

4 The Toastmaster Cool-Touch 
Waffle Baker (around $12.99), is 
an amazing value. It produced consis- 
tently golden brown, nicely crisp waffles. 
(There's no color control or beeper; just 
a readiness light that seemed to indicate 
the perfect doneness every time). It 
stands on its side for storage and it's 
easy to clean. 

Susie Middleton, executive editor 
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Light, Crisp Waffles 

Serve with melted butter and warm maple syrup, or 
try making your own brown sugar syrup from the 
recipe below. Yields four or five 8-inch waffles. 

3V2 oz. (% cup) bleached all-purpose flour 
1 oz. (Va cup) cornstarch 
V2 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. baking powder 

Va tsp. baking soda 

3 A cup buttermilk 

Va cup milk 

6 Tbs. vegetable oil 

1 large egg, separated 

1 Tbs. sugar 

V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

Heat the oven to 200°F and heat the waffle iron. Mix 
the flour, cornstarch, salt, baking powder, and baking 
soda in a medium bowl. Measure the buttermilk, milk, 
and vegetable oil in a Pyrex measuring cup; mix in the 
egg yolk and set aside. 

In another bowl, beat the egg white almost to soft 
peaks. Sprinkle in the sugar and continue to beat until 
the peaks are firm and glossy. Beat in the vanilla. 

Pour the buttermilk mixture into the dry ingredients 
and whisk until just mixed. Drop the whipped egg 
white onto the batter in dollops and fold in with a 
spatula until just incorporated. 

Pour the batter onto the hot waffle iron (mine takes 
about % cup) and cook until the waffle is crisp and 
nutty brown (follow the manufacturer's instructions for 
timing at first and then adjust to your liking). Set the 
waffle directly on the oven rack to keep it warm and 
crisp. Repeat with the remaining batter, holding the 
waffles in the oven (don't stack them). When all the 
waffles are cooked, serve immediately. 

Variations 

WHOLE-GRAIN WAFFLES 

Add Va cup wheat germ to the dry ingredients. 

CHOCOLATE CHIP WAFFLES 

Stir V2 cup coarsely chopped chocolate chips (or 
V2 cup mini chocolate chips) into the batter. 

CORN MEAL WAFFLES 

Substitute V2 cup cornmeal for V2 cup of the flour 
(keep the cornstarch). 

CRANBERRY ORANGE WAFFLES 

Stir 2 tsp. finely grated orange zest and V2 cup 
coarsely chopped dried cranberries into the batter. 




will keep in the refrigerator for up to a month. Yields 
scant 2 cups. 

1 cup light brown sugar 

1 cup sugar 

Va cup light corn syrup 

2 cups water 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Va cup chopped walnuts, toasted (optional) 

In a medium saucepan, bring the sugars, corn syrup, 
and water to boil. Reduce the heat and simmer vigor- 
ously until thickened to a syrupy consistency, 1 to 
15 min. Stir in the butter (and nuts, if using). Let cool 
slightly (it will thicken more as it cools) and serve. 

P am Anderson is the author of How to Cook With- 
out a Book. ♦ 



Try the chocolate 
chip batter in a 
heart-shaped 
waf tier for a 

special dessert or 
brunch. Serve with 
a little vanilla 
ice cream. 



Brown Sugar Syrup 

I've never liked the artificial flavor of most commercial 
syrups, although I do like the thickness. And while I 
love the flavor of real maple syrup, I don't care for its 
thin texture. If you have a little extra time (just a few 
minutes), you can make your own thick, homemade 
syrup with delicious flavor. In her cookbook Heritage 
of Southern Cooking, Camille Glenn offers a recipe 
for homemade syrup that I love and have adapted. It 



Waffle-making tips 

♦ Despite nonstick surfaces, you'll still need 
to grease most waffle irons the firstfew times 
you use them. Use vegetable shortening and 
a pastry brush or cooking spray. 

♦ Use wooden or rubber utensils — not metal — 
to preserve the integrity of nonstick surfaces. 

♦ Start with about Vi cup of batter for the 
smallest irons and % cup for bigger ones; 
increase as necessary to fill out waffles. 

♦ Don't open the waffle iron prematurely; if 
your iron doesn't have a beeper or light, check 
the manufacturer's instructions for minimum 
cooking times. Also, watch the steam; it will 
decrease as the waffle cooks. 

♦ The first waffle is usually a throwaway; adjust 
the amount of batter and the color control set- 
tings until you get the results you like. — S. M. 
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\fegetable Stews 



Get long- simmered flavor 
in short order with these 
hearty main- course 
vegetable ragouts 

BY DEBORAH MADISON 



W7 

% \ /hat an embarrassment of riches a late- 
V V season farmstand offers — an alluring array 
of gorgeous vegetables begging to be purchased, 
taken home, and cooked. So, you buy a bagful or 
more. You saute or steam some to make a few simple 
side dishes, you make a soup or two, and maybe you 
even roast several of them together. But a question 
I'm often asked is how to combine vegetables into 
something bigger — something that has more stature 
than a simple side dish, more heft than a mine- 
strone, and more substance than a stir-fry — and 
with all the vegetables properly cooked. You'll find 
one answer in main-dish vegetable stews, or ragouts. 

Keep a plan in mind 

Ragout (pronounced ra-GOO) is how the French say 
"stew," but in my experience with these vegetable 
dishes, as soon as you say the word stew, your friends 
look at you quizzically and ask, "But where's the 
meat?" Also, a stew suggests long hours of cooking, 
and the recipes here are done in an hour or less. So, 
I like ragout, which to me simply implies several ele- 
ments united through gentle cooking. 

While ragouts are an improvisational type of 
dish, you can't exactly use a kitchen-sink approach 



Make a simple braise by layering vegetables in sequence 

■ 




After the onion base starts 
cooking, add carrots. 



Add long-cooking potatoes 

at about the same time. 



Cut as you go, and add wax 

beans next. 



Add tomatoes and their 

juices, cover, and simmer. 
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Slow-cooked 
flavor in less 
than an hour. 

This hearty ragout 
of Eggplant with 
Tomatoes, Peppers 
& Chickpeas has 
a rich, satisfying 
flavor but doesn't 
take long to cook. 



when it comes to composing them, either. Here are 
some pointers to consider when you find yourself 
wondering what to include in a vegetable ragout. 

Limit yourself to about five vegetables, and 
definitely no more than seven. If there are too many 
elements, the dish will get muddled. Aim for a bal- 
ance of flavors, textures, shapes, sizes, and colors, 
and cut the vegetables into reasonably sized, recog- 
nizable pieces, about one to two inches. When cut 
too large, they'll take longer to cook, and when cut 
too small, they become indistinct. 

Choose vegetables that are in season at the 
same time. This is one guideline that never fails 
when it comes to thinking up ragout combinations. 
In summer and early fall, try shell beans, green 
beans, zucchini or pattypan squash, and tomatoes, 
as in the Farmhouse Ragout on p. 70. In fall and 
early winter, try artichokes, potatoes, shallots, and 
fennel, as in the Artichoke Ragout with Shallots 
& Fennel on p. 70; this one is good in the spring, 



too, when the first crop of artichokes comes in (at 
that time, you might use spring leeks in place of fall 
shallots and chervil instead of rosemary). Spring is 
also a great time to make a ragout of peas, asparagus, 
carrots, and spinach. Use your local farmers' market 
as a source of inspiration from season to season. 
As always, reach for the freshest vegetables you 
can find. 

When using potatoes, opt for low-starch vari- 
eties. If the potatoes are organic, keep the skins on 
to provide additional color and nutritional value. 
Low-starch potatoes will hold their shape in the stew 
better than higher starch varieties like russets. Look 
for small potatoes like Red Bliss, creamers, or finger- 
lings, which, depending on their size, need only be 
halved or quartered (or even left whole if they're 
about the size of a large marble). 

Other starchy ingredients like cooked chickpeas 
or big, fat dried heirloom beans such as gigantes or 
runner beans make great additions to a ragout, too. 





I've found, though, that the best way to ensure that 
they maintain their shape and don't get mushy is to 
cook them separately and add them near the end of 
cooking, allowing enough time for them to meld 
with the other elements. The broth from the cooked 
beans can be added to the ragout in case it needs a bit 
more liquid. 

Very few vegetables are wrong for a ragout, but 
there are a couple that I don't think work so well. 
Stay away from red beets because they turn every- 
thing in the pot red. (Golden beets, on the other 
hand, are fine.) Sweet potatoes are so starchy that 
they tend to get mealy in a ragout. 

Get a tasty start with an oniony flavor base 

When cooking a ragout, it helps to have a bit of a 
plan in mind and to think in steps. That way, the 
vegetables will be cooked to the right degree and the 
stew will have layers of flavor. 

First off, start with a reliable base: alliums (shal- 
lots, onions, scallions, garlic, leeks, or a combina- 
tion) sauteed in butter or olive oil. This would also 
be the time to add hardy herbs like thyme, rosemary, 
or bay leaf (I'll get to the more delicate ones in a 
moment) , as well as a bit of spice, such as cayenne or 
red pepper flakes. It's important not to hurry this 
initial flavor-building step. Give the sauteed ingre- 
dients time enough to mingle and take on some 
color and you'll be rewarded with a tastier ragout. 

Once the onions are gently browned, add the 
longest-cooking vegetables, such as carrots (which 
generally take longer than anything else, by the way) 
and other root vegetables. Let them soften and color 
just a bit in the pan. Then, proceed with the next- 
to-longest cooking vegetables, and onward (the 
sequence for the Farmhouse Ragout on p. 70 is a 
great way to get a sense of how to order things). 

After the vegetables have started to soften, add 
some liquid. It can be vegetable stock, chicken 
broth, water, a little wine, or even the cooking liquid 
that you might have saved from other vegetables. 
If you're using tomatoes, for instance, their juices 
generally provide enough liquid to enrich your 
ragout. In these recipes, I've called for just enough 
liquid to simmer the vegetables. This is so that it 
combines with the vegetable juices and reduces into 
a flavorful broth as the ragout cooks. 

In the final minutes of cooking, add delicate 
greens and herbs. Spinach will need just a minute 
or two. At this point, I like to add tender herbs, such 
as parsley, chervil, or basil, too. See the sidebar on 
p. 7 1 for more ideas on last-minute finishing touches 
that will add flavor. 

Whichever vegetables you choose, a ragout is 
something you'll want to coddle and hover over, not 
just walk away from. No two will be the same — and 
I've never made one I didn't like. 



Timing vegetables for best texture 



Cooking a stewpot full of vegetables can be tricky. Here are loose guidelines for 
adding them to a ragout once the onion base is gently browned. Vegetables are 
listed in descending order; cut them into 1 - to 2-inch pieces when appropriate. 



Slow 


Medium 


Fast 


Faster 


20 to 40min. 


10to20min. 


5to 10 min. 


5 min. or less 


carrots 


artichokes 


chickpeas, 


spinach 


golden beets 


Swiss chard 


cooked 


delicate herbs 


potatoes 
turnips 


bell peppers 
fennel 


dried or fresh 
shell beans, 
cooked 


(parsley, 
chervil, basil, 
chives, 


kale, blanched 


asparagus 


fava beans, 


tarragon) 


parsnips 


pearl onions 


blanched 




butternut squash 


shallots 


green peas 




hardy herbs 


string beans 


summer squash 




(bay, rosemary, 
thyme, sage) 


tomatoes 









Eggplant Ragout with Tomatoes, 
Peppers & Chickpeas 

Broiling the eggplant first helps it keep its shape in 
the stew. Serves four to six. 

IV2 lb. eggplant, preferably plump round fruits 
2 Tbs. olive oil; more for brushing the eggplant 
1 large red onion, cut into VHnch dice 

1 large bell pepper, red or yellow, cored, seeded, 
and cut into 1-inch pieces 

2 plump cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
2 tsp. paprika 

1 tsp. ground cumin 
Generous pinch cayenne 

2 Tbs. tomato paste 
1 V4 cups water 

5 plum tomatoes, peeled, quartered lengthwise, 
and seeded 

15-oz. can chickpeas (preferably organic), rinsed 

and drained 
1 tsp. salt; more to taste 
V4 cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the broiler. Cut the eggplant crosswise into 
3 /4-inch rounds and brush both sides with olive oil. Broil 
until light gold on each side, about 2 min. per side. Let 
cool and cut into 1-inch pieces. In a medium Dutch 
oven, heat the 2 Tbs. olive oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the onion and bell pepper; saute until the onion is 
lightly browned, 1 2 to 1 5 min. During the last few min- 
utes of browning, add the garlic, paprika, cumin, and 
cayenne. Stir in the tomato paste and cook, stirring, 
for 1 min. Stir in Va cup of the water and boil, using a 
wooden spoon to scrape up the juices from the bottom 
of the pan. Add the tomatoes, eggplant, chickpeas, re- 
maining 1 cup water and salt. Bring to a boil and then 
simmer, covered, until the vegetables are quite tender, 
about 25 min., stirring once or twice. Stir in the parsley, 
adjust the seasonings, and serve. (More recipes follow) 
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Artichoke Ragout with Shallots 
& Fennel 

To prepare fresh baby artichokes, trim them as shown 
in the photos below. If you can't find baby artichokes, 
good-quality frozen ones will do. Serves six. 
FOR TH E RAGOUT: 

16 baby artichokes, trimmed and halved, or 
two 10-oz. packages frozen artichokes, thawed, 
well drained, and patted dry 

1 lemon, halved 

2 sprigs fresh rosemary, plus 1 tsp. chopped 
2 large sprigs fresh thyme 

2 bay leaves 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oil; more for drizzling 

3 cloves garlic, slivered 

8 shallots (root ends intact), peeled and quartered 

1 fennel bulb, trimmed and cut into 1-inch pieces 
8 small fingerling potatoes (about 1 lb. total), 

scrubbed and cut into 1-inch pieces 

2 Tbs. flour 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

% cup dry white wine 

1 V2 cups vegetable or chicken broth 

FOR THE PERSILLADE: 

3 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1 large clove garlic 

1 tsp. grated lemon zest 

If using fresh artichokes, rub the cut surfaces with the 
lemon to prevent browning. Tie the rosemary sprigs, 
thyme, and bay leaves into a bouquet. In a large 
Dutch oven, heat the olive oil with the garlic and the 
herb bouquet over medium-high heat. Add the shal- 
lots and fennel. Cook, stirring frequently, until the 
vegetables are nicely browned, about 10 min. Add 
the artichokes and potatoes; sprinkle the flour over 
them and stir well. Cook, stirring, another 5 min., until 
the vegetables' edges are browned. Add the salt, a 
bit of ground pepper, and the wine. Simmer vigor- 
ously, scraping the browned bits off the bottom of the 
pan, until the wine is reduced by half. Add the broth, 
bring to a boil, and cover the pot. Reduce the heat to 
low and simmer until the vegetables are tender when 




A scattering off parsley, lemon zest, and garlic 
adds aroma and zip to Artichoke Ragout with 
Shallots & Fennel. 

pierced with a knife, about 40 min., stirring occasion- 
ally. Stir in the chopped rosemary. Remove the herb 
bouquet and adjust the seasonings, if needed. 

Prepare the persitlade— Chop the parsley and 
garlic together until finely textured; add the lemon 
zest. Ladle the ragout into soup plates, sprinkle some 
of the persillade onto each plate, and serve. 

Farmhouse Ragout with Pesto 

This humble braise more or less cooks itself as you 
layer on the vegetables. You'll probably end up with a 
little extra pesto, but it's great on other vegetables, 
and of course on pasta. Serves four generously. 

FOR THE RAGOUT: 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 bay leaves 

2 medium onions, cut into large chunks 



Trim baby artichokes so they cook to tenderness 




Trim the outer leaves by pulling down- 
ward so the leaves break off at the base. 



Keep pulling until you get to Trim the stem with a sharp 
the core of pale green leaves. paring knife. 



Shave off rough 
areas around 
the base. 
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Finishing touches boost flavor and bring a ragout together 



When that lovely 
simmering pot of tender 
vegetables is done, often 
a finishing touch is just 
the thing to help unify 
and juke up flavors. 

Chopped parsley 
and garlic add color and 
flavor when stirred in or 
sprinkled on just before 
serving. Also known as a 
per si I lade, this chopped 



mixture can be varied 
by adding grated lemon 
zest, as I've done with 
the Artichoke Ragout at 
left. Although parsley 
is the herb for which a 
per si I lade is named, you 
can also use fresh 
chervil, tarragon, dili, 
basii, or a mix. 

A drizzle of fruity 
olive oil adds richness 



and helps emulsify the 
liquid into a sauce, as 
does a pat of sweet 
butter. I like to stir the 
butter in just before 
spooning the ragout into 
soup plates, while olive 
oil is especially nice 
drizzled on each 
individual dish. For the 
Farmhouse Ragout, 
a puree made with basil 



and olive oil nicely rounds 
out the dish. 

A squeeze of fresh 
iemon juice or a dash 
of your favorite vinegar 
will unify flavors and 
bring them to the fore. 
Add it just before 
serving, because as 
the acid sits with the 
vegetables, the colors 
begin to fade. 



7 plump cloves garlic, halved 

3 sprigs fresh thyme 

6 fresh sage leaves 

% lb. carrots, scrubbed 

3 /4 lb. small new potatoes, scrubbed 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Vi lb. yellow or green beans (or a mix), ends trimmed, 

halved crosswise 
1 yellow bell pepper, cored, seeded, and cut into 

1-inch pieces 
1 lb. summer squash, cut into 1-inch rounds 

5 plum tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and cut into 
large chunks 

1 lb. fresh shelling beans, husked, or 15-oz. can 
top-quality white beans, rinsed and drained 

FOR THEPESTO: 

1 cup packed basil leaves 

2 cloves garlic 

6 Tbs. olive oil 

3 Tbs. water; more or less as needed 
Pinch salt 

Vi cup grated Parmesan cheese, preferably 
parmigiano reggiano (optional) 




Cut off the top 
V2 inch of the 

artichoke. 



Halve the artichoke and rub 

all cut surfaces with lemon to 
prevent browning. 



In a large flameproof casserole or Dutch oven with 
a snug lid, heat the oil with the bay leaves over low 
heat. When fragrant, add the onions, 6 of the garlic 
cloves (if using canned beans instead of fresh, add 
all 7 cloves), 2 of the thyme sprigs (if using canned 
beans instead of fresh, add all 3 sprigs), and the 
sage, stirring to coat everything thoroughly with oil. 
Cover and cook over low heat as you prepare the 
rest of the vegetables. Leave very small carrots 
whole and unpeeled; if using larger ones, peel them 
and cut them into 2-inch lengths. Add them to the 
pot. If the potatoes are the size of large marbles, 
leave them whole, but quarter larger ones or cut 
f ingerlings in half lengthwise. Add the potatoes to 
the pot in one layer; season with salt and pepper. 
Add the wax beans, bell peppers, and summer 
squash to the pot in layers, seasoning each layer with 
a little salt and pepper as you go. Add the tomatoes, 
sprinkling their juices over all. Cover and cook over 
low heat until the vegetables are tender, 40 to 65 min. 
If tightly covered, the vegetables will produce plenty 
of flavorful juices. There's no need to stir, but if the 
pot seems dry, add a few tablespoons of water or 
dry white wine, if you like. 

Make the pesto— In a blender, process the basil 
and garlic with the oil, adding a little water to loosen 
if needed. Add the salt and the cheese, if using. Taste 
and adjust the seasonings if needed. 

Cook the shell beans— If you're using fresh shell 
beans, put them in a saucepan with enough water to 
total 3 cups, beans included. Add the remaining garlic 
clove, thyme sprig, and a little olive oil. Simmer un- 
covered until tender, 30 to 45 min. Season with salt 
and pepper. Add the beans and their cooking liquid to 
the pot (if using canned beans, add a bit of water or 
stock). Ladle into soup plates, drizzle some pesto 
over each dish, and serve. 

Deborah Madison is the author of the award-winning 
book, Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone; her book 
on America's farmers' markets is due out in June. She 
lives in Santa Fe, New Mexico. ♦ 
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Tandoor- Style Flatbreads 



A baking stone and 
a very hot oven are 
the keys to soft, 
crusty naan bread 
at home 



BY JEFFREY ALFORD 
& NAOMI DUGUID 



Oven-baked f latbread is the daily 
bread for millions of people 
from India to Tunisia, the Himalayas to 
the Caucasus. Travelling throughout 
these regions, we've learned to eat bread 
as the locals in many countries do — 
wrapped around a kebab, scooped into 
curry, or even dipped into tea. 

Back home in Toronto, we often make 
fresh-baked flatbreads just for snacking 
or to accompany any meal Our children 
love tearing off a sof t, chewy piece just as 
they would rip into a baguette — no need 
for knives or supervision. And we love 
knowing that a stash of flatbread dough 
in our freezer means we can have fresh 
bread on the table (and its aroma in the 
house) on very short notice. 

Oven-baked flatbreads are an ideal in- 
troduction to the world of breadmaking. 
Their irregular shapes and textures are 
part of their appeal, so beginners needn't 
fear less-than-perfect loaves. They use 
everyday ingredients and have simple 
shaping and baking techniques. And you 
get instant gratification. Because they're 







No two flatbreads are alike. The variety in Homestyle Indian Naan is a virtue, not a flaw. 



flat, and because they're baked in a very 
hot oven, flatbreads bake very quickly, in 
five to ten minutes. They're very reward- 
ing for baker and guests alike. 

Turn your oven into a tandoor 

The three flatbreads we're introducing 
here come from very different cultures: 
Northern India, Central Asia, and Geor- 
gia in the Caucasus. They're all tradi- 
tionally baked on the hot walls of a 
tandoor oven (see the sidebar at right), 
which gives the breads a crisp bottom 
crust and a softer top. 

To mimic tandoor baking in a regular 
electric or gas oven, you'll need a baking 
stone or some unglazed quarry tiles (see 



Sources, p. 92) placed on an oven rack. 
The larger the baking surface, the better. 
The stone or tiles should cover the rack 
with a one-inch gap around the edge to 
let hot air circulate. 

Kneading develops good texture 

You can make flatbreads from almost any 
leavened wheat flour dough; much of 
what distinguishes one flatbread from 
another is the flattening and shaping 
technique, not the dough itself. 

To make the dough, we start with 
lukewarm liquid, dissolve active dry yeast 
in it, and then begin adding flour gradu- 
ally, stirring always in the same direction. 
This unidirectional stirring helps develop 
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From Your Own Oven 



long strands of gluten. During kneading, 
these strands get folded over and over to 
create the complex cell structure of the 
dough, which then expands and firms up 
during baking. Good cell structure is im- 
portant for good texture, whatever the 
shape (or height) of the final bread. 

When you've added about three- 
quarters of the flour, the dough will be- 
come toostiff to stir, at whichpointyou'll 
turn it out onto a floured work surface to 
start kneading. A good tip: Wash and dry 
the dirty bowl before you start kneading 
because, after ten minutes, the dough bits 
harden and are then difficult to scrub off. 
Make sure your kneading surface is solid 
and just below waist high, or whatever 
height is comfortable. 

As you knead, add the remaining flour 
by keeping your work surface well dusted 
rather than by adding it directly to the 
dough. The dough will pick up as much 
flour as necessary as you knead. 

The flour amounts in these recipes are 
just a guide. The more flour you add, the 
stiffer the dough and the drier the bread 
will be. Less flour and the dough will be 
softer and stickier. A firm dough is easier 

What's a tandoor? 



to handle than a very soft one, so begin- 
ners might want to take that route, but 
both will make delicious f latbread. Don't 
worry about getting it exactly right — flat- 
breads are very forgiving — and just 
knead until the dough feels smooth and 
slightly moist, not too sticky. 

We like to give our doughs a long, 
overnight rise at a cooler temperature 
(below 75°F) rather than a short rise in a 
warmer place because the slower fermen- 
tation produces more flavor. If a quick, 
two-hour rise suits your schedule, how- 
ever, that's fine, too. 

You can make the dough ahead, let 
it rise, and then keep it refrigerated for 
a day or two. If you're not ready to bake 
the breads once the dough has risen, push 
the dough down, put it in a plastic bag, 
and tie off the neck, leaving room for ex- 
pansion. Refrigerated, it will keep for up 
to three days, though it's easier to handle 
if baked within the first 24 hours. You can 
also freeze dough in a sealed plastic bag 
for up to three months. Doughs stored in 
the fridge or freezer are of ten quite wet, so 
knead briefly on a well-floured surface 
before cutting and shaping. 



You may think of naan 
as the thin, stretchy, 
slightly oily flatbread 
served in Indian res- 
taurants, but we've 
discovered that this 
particular style of bread 
is just one of a large 
family of naan made in 
India, Central Asia, the 
Middle East, and pock- 
ets of Africa. In these 
regions, the word naan, 
also spelled nan, non, 
nane, or none, refers to 
any bread baked in a 
tandoor oven. 



Made of clay and 
shaped more or less like 
a barrel, tandoors stand 
vertically and are usually 
encased in mud, con- 
crete, or some other 
supportive, insulating 
material. The fire — 
fueled by wood, dung, 
coal, or gas — burns 
fiercely at the bottom, 
heating the clay interior. 
When the tandoor is very 
hot, the cook dampens 
the heat, and then slaps 
the flattened dough 
against the hot inside 



walls of the oven. The 
hot walls give the bread 
a firm, well-browned 
bottom crust while the 
top bakes to a soft 
tenderness in the hot air 
circulating in the oven. 
When it's done, the cook 
retrieves it with a hooked 
metal rod. It always 
seems like magic. When- 
ever we hear the clap 
and slap of dough as 
it's shaped and then 
slapped onto the tandoor 
wall, we find the rhythm 
wonderfully spellbinding. 




They own a traditional tandoor, but 

Jef f rey Alf ord and Naomi Duguid bake 
flatbreads on a baking stone set in their 
oven, which gives excellent results. 



One or two hours before you plan to 
bake, remove the dough from the re- 
frigerator and heat the oven. To simulate 
a tandoor , the baking tiles or baking stone 
must be completely heated, and this will 
take about twenty minutes beyond the 
time it takes for the oven to reach its 
temperature. 

Like any kneaded dough made with 
wheat flour, these doughs are elastic and 
will initially resist stretching. But if you 
let the divided pieces rest for ten to 
twenty minutes, they'll be less resilient. 

Once you start flattening a piece of 
dough, don't turn it over. You want to 
avoid creating a floury surface on the 
bread. Flour the pieces well before you 
start shaping and keep the work surface 
lightly floured; if the dough sticks, detach 
it with a dough scraper or spatula. When 
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Stretch Homestyle Indian Naan dough into a teardrop shape 




Put one risen ball of dough on a work sur- 
face and push it out with your fingertips to 
a 6- or 7-inch round; don't turn it over. Set 
it aside; repeat with a second risen ball. 



Return to the first piece, pushing it out 
to a rough 9x7-inch oval; you might try 
stretching it by draping it over the back 
of your hands and pulling gently. 



Put the oval on a peel and pull on the front 
edge. Sprinkle on seeds, if using. Transfer 
to the baking stone and bake as directed 
in the recipe. 



> CI#> * 



using a rolling pin, roll lightly from the 
center out, giving the dough a quarter 
turn after each stroke to make an even 
round and keep the bread from sticking. 

Bake in batches and eat them warm 

The easiest way to get the shaped flat- 
bread dough onto a hot baking stone is 
with a baking peel. A rimless baking 
sheet also works. Or you can use both 
hands to lay the dough on the stone or 
tiles. To use a peel or baking sheet, dust it 
lightly with flour, set the dough on it, let- 
ting one edge hang off the rim a bit. As 
you put the peel on the hot stone, the 
dough usually catches. Pull the peel out 
sharply and close the oven door quickly. 

Flatbreads bake quickly. When the 
bottom crust lifts up slightly and the top 
has golden patches, it's done. Let the 
breads rest briefly on a rack, for about 
five minutes, while they give off steam 
and firm up slightly. But don't let them 
cool completely. Wrap the breads in a 
cotton cloth while they're still warm, 
adding more to the stack as they're baked 
and rested, and serve them as soon as 
possible. As they cool, they harden and 
dry out, becoming more cracker4ike. 

We think the best way to store these 
breads is in the form of unbaked risen 
dough, but ifyou have leftover baked flat- 
breads, wrap them tightly in plastic (once 
they're completely cool) and store at 
room temperature, or freeze. To refresh 
them, microwave them briefly just before 
serving, or wrap them in foil and heat 
them in a 250°Foven until warm. 



Homestyle Indian Naan 

These soft-textured, teardrop-shaped flat- 
breads, with their golden bottom crust 
and soft, rippled surface, are easy to make 
and eat in great quantity. Yields ten 8-inch 
breads. 

2 cups lukewarm water (about 100°F) 
1 tsp. active dry yeast 

1 cup milk 

27 oz. (6 cups) unbleached all-purpose 

flour; more or less as needed 
1 Tbs. plus 1 tsp. coarse salt 
Vegetable oil for the bowl 

3 to 4 Tbs. unsalted butter, melted 
Cornmeal or flour for dusting the peel 
1 tsp. nigella (black onion) seeds or 

1 Tbs. sesame seeds for sprinkling 
(optional) 

To make the dough— Put Vi cup of the 

water in a cup or glass and stir in the 
yeast. Heat the milk in a small saucepan 
to lukewarm, about 100°F. Pour the milk 
and remaining 1 V2 cups water into a large 
bowl. Stir in the yeast mixture. Stir in 
about 2 cups of flour, stirring always in 
the same direction, until smooth. Stir 
in the salt and continue stirring in flour, 
V2 cup at a time, until the dough is too 
stiff to stir but is still soft. Turn out the 
dough onto a lightly floured surface. 
Wash, dry, and lightly oil the bowl. Knead 
the dough until it's smooth, 4 to 5 min., 
incorporating only enough flour (by keep- 
ing the work surface dusted) to prevent 
the dough from sticking; the dough should 
be quite soft and not tight. 

Put the dough in the bowl, cover with 
plastic, and let it rise in a cool place for 
8 hours or overnight. If you're not ready 
to bake yet, punch down the dough, put it 



in a plastic bag, and refrigerate it for up 
to 3 days. 

To shape and bake— About 1 1 A hours 
before you want to serve the breads, set 
an oven rack to an upper-middle rung. 
Put a large baking stone or unglazed 
quarry tiles on the rack, leaving a 1-inch 
gap around the border. Heat the oven 
to 500°F. 

Pull the dough away from the sides of 
the bowl and transfer it to a lightly floured 
surface. Cut the dough in half, putting 
half of it back in the bowl (covered) while 
you work with the other half. 

Cut the dough half into five equal 
pieces. Shape each one into a ball by 
rolling the dough on the counter or by 
using both hands to turn it, round it, and 
smooth it. Put the balls to the side or 
back of the counter (flour the surface), 
and brush each with melted butter. Cover 
with plastic and let rest for 20 min. During 
the last few minutes of resting, prepare 
the remaining dough the same way. 

Dust a rimless baking sheet or peel 
lightly with cornmeal or flour and follow 
the shaping photos above. Transfer the 
flatbread to the baking stone. Finish 
shaping the second round, sprinkling with 
seeds, if using. Bake it alongside the first. 
Meanwhile, prepare the next three risen 
balls of dough the same way. 

Bake the breads until their rippled 
tops have light golden spots and the 
bottoms are golden, 5 to 6 min. Remove 
them with a peel or long-handled spatula, 
transfer to a rack to cool for about 5 min., 
and brush with more melted butter, if you 
like. Wrap them in a cotton cloth. Bake 
the next three breads and wrap them in 
a cloth to stay soft and warm while you 
shape and bake the last five balls. 
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Get them while they're hot. Like all fandoor flatbreads, these Georgian Batons— puffy 
and tender in the middle, crisper at the wings— are at their best right after baking. 



Georgian Baton Bread 
(Shotis Purl) 

The whole-wheat flour makes these puffy, 
baton-like breads more interesting but can 
be replaced with all-purpose flour. Yields 
eight breads. 

1 tsp. active dry yeast 

2V2 cups lukewarm water (about 100°F) 

5 oz. (1 cup) whole-wheat flour 

24 oz. (5V3 cups) unbleached all-purpose 

flour; more or less as needed 
1 Tbs. coarse salt 

To make the dough— In a large bowl, 
dissolve the yeast in the water. Add the 
whole-wheat flour and about 2 cups of the 
all-purpose flour. Stir in the same direction 
until smooth and then stir another 1 min. 
Cover the bowl with plastic; set in a cool 
place for at least 1 min. or up to 3 hours. 

Stir in the salt. Gradually add 2 to 
3 cups flour, mixing the dough until it's 
too stiff to stir. Turn out the dough onto a 
lightly floured surface. Wash, dry, and 
lightly oil the bowl. Knead the dough, 
letting it absorb as much flour as needed 
(by keeping the work surface dusted), 
until it's smooth and elastic but still a little 
tacky, 10 to 15 min. 

Put the dough in the bowl, cover well 
with plastic, and let rise in a cool place for 
8 hours or overnight. If you're not ready to 
bake yet, punch down the dough, put it in 
a plastic bag, and refrigerate it for up to 
3 days. 

To shape and bake— About 1 Va hours 
before you want to serve the breads, set 
an oven rack to a middle or lower middle 
rung. Put a large baking stone or unglazed 
quarry tiles on it, leaving a 1-inch gap 
around the border. Heat the oven to 475°F. 
Turn out the dough onto a lightly floured 



surface. Cut it into 4 equal pieces. Shape 
each piece into a ball, cover them, and let 
rest for 5 to 10 min. 

Cut one ball in half (leave the other balls 
covered) and turn the cut surfaces down. 
Flatten each half with your lightly floured 
palm to a 6x4-inch oval. Cover loosely. 
Halve and flatten the remaining pieces the 
same way. Let the ovals rest, covered, for 
1 min. so they're easier to shape. 

Fill a small bowl with water. Dust a rim- 
less baking sheet or peel lightly with flour 
and follow the shaping photos below. 



Transfer the dough to the baking stone, 
keeping it on one side if possible, and 
stretch and dent another oval and bake it 
alongside the first. 

Bake the breads until their tops are 
lightly touched with color and the 
bottoms have a golden crust, 5 to 7 min. 
Remove them with a peel or long-handled 
spatula and transfer to a rack to cool 
for about 5 min. Wrap them in a cotton 
cloth to keep them soft and warm, and 
repeat with the remaining 6 ovals. 

(Another recipe follows) 



For Georgian Batons, dimple all over and stretch the "wings" 




Working with one oval a t a time, pull Dip your fingertips in water and press Stretch the baton again to about 1 2 inches 

gently on opposite ends to begin to make them firmly and repeatedly into the and make dents in the wings with wet 

wings or batons. dough, making dents (the water helps fingertips. Put it on the peel or baking 

prevent sticky fingers and gives a gleam sheet, leaving one wing dangling over the 

to the bread). edge a bit. Bake as directed in the recipe. 
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Pricking the centers off Silk Road Naan keeps them thin and cracker-like in the middle 
but soft and tender around the rim. 



Silk Road Naan 

Lamb fat is traditional for these Central 
Asian flatbreads, but a mix of butter and oil 
works, too. Yields twelve 8-inch breads. 

2 tsp. active dry yeast 

3 cups lukewarm water (about 100°F) 
9 oz. (2 cups) whole-wheat flour 

24 oz. (about 5V3 cups) unbleached all- 
purpose flour; more or less as needed 

1 Tbs. coarse salt; more for sprinkling 

2 Tbs. olive oil plus 1 Tbs. melted 

unsalted butter (or 3 Tbs. rendered 
lamb fat, melted); more fat or melted 
butter for brushing 
Fresh chives or scallions (optional) 



To make the dough— In a large bowl, 
dissolve the yeast in the water. Add the 
whole-wheat flour, 1 cup at a time, and 
then add 1 cup of the all-purpose flour. 
Stir in the same direction until smooth, 
and then stir another 1 min. If you have 
time, cover the bowl with plastic and let 
rest for 30 min. 

Stir in the 1 Tbs. salt. Fold in the oil 
and melted butter or the lamb fat. Gradu- 
ally add another 3 to 4 cups flour, mixing 
the dough until it's too stiff to stir. Turn it 
out onto a lightly floured surface. Wash, 
dry, and lightly oil the bowl. Knead the 
dough, letting it absorb as much flour as 



needed (by keeping the work surface 
dusted), until it's smooth and elastic but 
still a little sticky, about 1 5 min. Put the 
dough in the oiled bowl, cover with plas- 
tic, and let rise in a cool place for 8 hours 
or overnight. If you're not ready to bake, 
punch down the dough, put it in a plastic 
bag, and refrigerate it for up to 3 days. 

To shape and bake— About 1 Va hours 
before you want to serve the breads, set 
an oven rack on an upper middle rung. Put 
a large baking stone or unglazed quarry 
tiles on it, leaving a 1-inch gap around the 
border. Heat the oven to 500°F. 

Turn out the dough onto a lightly 
floured surface and cut it in half. Cover 
1 half; cut the other into 6 equal pieces. 
Shape each piece into a ball, flatten it 
with a lightly floured palm, and cover it. 
Cut the remaining dough into 6 equal 
pieces and flatten them the same way. 
Let the balls rest for 1 to 1 5 min. so 
they're easier to shape. 

Melt about 1 Tbs. butter or lamb fat, 
finely chop the chives, if using, and set 
them on your work surface, along with a 
pastry brush and salt. Lightly dust a rim- 
less baking sheet or peel with flour. Follow 
the shaping photos below. Transfer the 
dough to the baking stone and prepare the 
next round, baking it alongside the first. 

Bake until each bread is well-flecked 
with gold, 5 to 7 min. Remove with a peel 
or long-handled spatula and put on a rack 
to cool for about 5 min. Wrap in a cotton 
cloth to keep them soft and warm, and 
repeat with the remaining rounds. 

Jeffrey Alford and Naomi Duguid travel the 
world, collecting recipes. Their recent book, 
Hot, Sour, Salty, Sweet, won the James 
Beard Cookbook of the Year award. ♦ 



Roll out Silk Road Naan and prick with a fork 




Roll out two flattened balls to thin 8-inch Put one dough round on the peel or Lightly brush all over with melted butter 

rounds, alternating between one and the rimless baking sheet (near the edge), or lamb fat, and sprinkle the center 

other to give the dough time to relax. and stamp or prick the center of the with a generous pinch of salt and finely 

Roll out the others, cover them, and let round thoroughly with a fork, leaving chopped chives or scallions, if using, 

rest for 15 minutes. a 1 -inch rim. Bake as directed in the recipe. 
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Authentic Mexican 



Enchiladas 

with an American Twist 



Build a better enchilada 
by coating the tortillas 
with red chile sauce or 
green tomatillo sauce 
before filling and baking 



BY JIM PEYTON 



Enchiladas hold a place in the Mexican culi- 
nary psyche similar to the place of hot dogs, 
hamburgers, and Philly cheesesteaks hold in ours, 
but to a greater depth. They belong to the oldest and 
most popular family of Mexican dishes, antojitos mex- 
icanos — literally "Mexican style whims" — a group 
that includes other corn- and tortilla-based foods 
such as tacos, tamales, quesadillas, and gorditas. The 
word enchilada comes from the Spanish verb enchi- 
lar, which is defined as "to season with chile." But 
what's missing from that definition is any hint of the 
culinary magic that has made this dish, from its 



simplest to its most exotic forms, an overwhelming 
favorite on both sides of the border. 

You probably know enchiladas as they're served 
in Mexican- American restaurants, either alone or as 
the star of a combination plate. There the enchilada 
is most often a corn tortilla wrapped around a filling 
of cheese, shredded meat or poultry, covered with a 
flour-thickened chile sauce, topped with lots of 
cheese, onion, and sometimes sour cream, and then 
baked until the cheese topping is molten. 

In Mexico, enchiladas are rarely served this way, 
in part because many homes still do not have ovens, 
and because queso amarillo, or yellow cheese, remains 
pretty much confined to Mexican-American cook- 
ing. Most often the tortilla is dipped in sauce first, 
then fried in a little oil and wrapped around a cheese, 
meat, or poultry filling and served directly with a top- 
ping of cheese or cooked vegetables. No blanket of 
thick sauce and cheese, and no baking required. 

My enchilada recipes represent the best of both 
worlds. I like to fry and coat the tortillas with sauce 
first in the Mexican style, but I also top them with 
extra sauce and cheese and then bake them to get 
that soft, melting quality that Americans are used to. 

The sauce makes the enchilada 

To the uninitiated, a recipe for a Mexican sauce 
might appear to be an unusual collection of seem- 
ingly incompatible ingredients. But through skillful 
technique, these ingredients combine to take on an 
entirely new identity that is nothing short of sub- 
lime. So crucial is the sauce that, in Mexico, it often 
defines the enchilada. For instance, enchiladas 
made with red chile sauce are referred to as enchi- 
ladas rojas (red enchiladas), and those made with 
tomatillo and green chile sauce are called enchiladas 
verdes (green enchiladas) . 

Toasting or broiling the sauce ingredients is cru- 
cial to building complexity of flavor, so it's impor- 
tant not to fast-forward through this step. Make sure 
these ingredients are well toasted before you go any 
further. Don't mistake well toasted for burnt, how- 
ever. Once you've properly toasted and broiled all the 
ingredients, you'll puree them into a paste that you'll 
fry briefly before adding a healthy dose of water or 
broth. The last step is a good simmer to thicken the 
sauce and complete the marriage of flavors. 

Enchilada fillings can be just about anything 
edible. Most common today, in both Mexico and the 
United States, is a filling of grated cheese, followed by 
cooked and shredded meat or poultry, and sometimes 
seafood, especially shrimp and crab, or a spoonful of 
a stew or mole. There are lots of ways to make fillings 
of shredded meat and poultry, but the easiest is to 
cut the meat into bite-size pieces, simmer it in water 
or broth until tender, and then shred it, either by 
hand or with the plastic blade of a food processor. 




Fry the sauce paste briefly to concentrate and 
meld the flavors. 

Cheese is the most popular enchilada topping. 

Many of the Mexican cheeses used for enchiladas, 
including Oaxaca, Chihuahua, panela, fresco, and 
anejo or enchilado (a type of anejo coated in chile 
powder), are now available in North America at 
Mexican and Latin American markets. I usually re- 
serve Oaxaca and Chihuahua for fillings because 
they melt very well, but the rest make great toppings, 
providing additional flavors and textures. In Mex- 
ico, cooked diced carrots, potatoes, and chorizo 
sausage are also typical toppings, as are a dollop of 
crema (a thick Mexican cream similar to the French 
creme fraiche) and a sprinkling of minced onion. 

Frying tortillas makes them easy to roll 

Corn tortillas for enchiladas are "softened" in hot oil, 
either before or after being coated with sauce. A little 
oil is heated over medium heat, and then each tor- 
tilla is fried briefly on both sides. The result is a 
pliable, sog-proof tortilla. Tortillas that are slightly 
on the stale side are best suited for this treatment be- 
cause they absorb less oil and won't spatter as much 
while cooking, but fresh ones work fine, too. Soften- 
ing the tortillas after they've been coated with sauce 
first — an approach usually reserved for red chile 
sauces — cooks the sauce right into the tortillas, 
making them muy rico (very rich) . 



> CIP * 



Red Chile Sauce 

You'll only need about 2 cups of this sauce to make 
the enchiladas, but any leftover sauce can be used to 
coat baked chicken, to flavor rice, or to mix into some 
mayonnaise for a tasty sandwich spread. The sauce 
can be made ahead and refrigerated for up to 3 days or 
frozen for up to a month. Yields about 3 cups. 

2V2 oz. dried ancho chiles (about 4 large, 5 medium, 

or 6 small) 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil 
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Brush a thin 
layer of sauce on 
the tortilla— just 
enough to coat. 



Use a spatula to 
flip the softened 
tortilla. Tongs 
would tear it. 




1 small white onion, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
V4 cup sesame seeds 
V2 cup drained canned tomatoes, seeded 
1 tsp. dried oregano 
V* tsp. ground cumin 

3 cups mild chicken broth or water 

1 tsp. cider vinegar 

2 bay leaves 

% tsp. salt; more to taste 

Heat a skillet over medium heat. Add the dried chiles 
one at a time and cook them for 20 to 30 seconds on 
each side, pressing down with a spatula, until soft, 
pliable, and slightly redder in spots. Don't let the chiles 
burn; you'll end up with a bitter sauce. Rinse the chiles, 
remove the stems, veins, and seeds, and tear each one 
into two or three pieces. Put them in a small saucepan 
with enough water to cover and cook at a very gentle 
simmer until well softened, about 20 min. 

Meanwhile, in a saucepan or large skillet, heat 
1 Tbs. of the vegetable oil, add the chopped onion, 
and saute over medium-high heat until the edges of 
the onion are deeply browned, about 1 min. Add the 
garlic; cook for another 1 min., and set the pan aside. 

At the same time, toast the sesame seeds in a dry 
skillet set over moderately low heat until they're a 
deep golden brown. Stir the seeds frequently to keep 
them from burning and pour them onto a plate to cool 
as soon as they're fully toasted. 

Drain the chiles (discard the cooking water) and 
put them in a blender. Add the sauteed onion and gar- 
lic, sesame seeds, tomatoes, oregano, cumin, and 
1 cup of the broth or water. Blend until completely 



smooth, about 2 min. You should have a medium-thick 
paste; if it's too thick, thin it with a little broth or water. 

Wipe clean and reheat the skillet you used to 
saute the onions. Add the remaining 1 Tbs. vegetable 
oil. When the oil is hot, add the paste from the 
blender. Cook the paste for 3 min., stirring constantly 
with a whisk or wooden spoon. Stir in the remaining 
broth, vinegar, bay leaves, and salt. Bring to a simmer 
and cook until the sauce begins to thicken, about 
20 min. Discard the bay leaves. Taste and adjust the 
seasoning with more salt if needed. The sauce should 
still be a bit thin; it will thicken further when the enchi- 
ladas are cooked. Let cool slightly before making 

the enchiladas. (More recipes follow) 



Roll enchiladas 
loosely and 

don't overfill 
them. A heaping 
tablespoon of 
filling is all 
you need. 
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Blackened but 
not completely 
black. The sound 
of a tomatillo 
popping in the 
oven is a clue 
that the sauce 
ingredients are 
almost ready. 



Red Chile Enchiladas 

These are delicious alone or served alongside Mexi- 
can rice (see Fine Cooking #35, p. 42), and some 
shredded cabbage in a tart vinaigrette. If you can find 
Mexican cheese, use queso Oaxaca or Chihuahua in 
place of the Jack cheese and queso fresco instead of 
the feta. Yields 12 enchiladas; serves four. 

2 cups water 

1 tsp. coarse salt 

1 Tbs. white vinegar 

3 small carrots, peeled and cut into VHnch slices 
(to yield % cup) 

Va lb. red-skinned or Yukon Gold potatoes, peeled 
and cut into a VHnch dice (to yield % cup) 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil; more as needed 

1 oz. (2 Tbs.) crumbled Mexican-style bulk chorizo 
sausage or any other spicy-hot fresh sausage 

Red chile sauce (see the recipe on p. 78) 

12 corn tortillas, 6 inches in diameter 

5 oz. (1V4 cups) grated Jack or Cheddar cheese 

2 oz. O/2 cup) crumbled feta cheese 

In a medium-size, nonreactive saucepan, combine the 
water, salt, and vinegar. Bring to a boil, add the car- 
rots, and simmer until just tender, 5 min. Remove them 
from the water, shock under cold running water, and 
reserve. Repeat with the potatoes, cooking them 
about 3 min. Heat 1 Tbs. of the oil in a medium skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add the carrots, potatoes, and 
sausage. Saute briskly until the sausage is crisp and 
the vegetables are browned, 1 to 12 min. Set aside. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. If the sauce has been 
chilled, heat it until just warm and thin it with a bit of 
water if necessary. Heat a skillet over medium-high 
heat. With a pastry brush, lightly coat both sides of 
a tortilla with the sauce. Pour about 1 Tbs. oil into the 
pan, swirling to coat. The pan should be lightly and 
evenly filmed with oil. Set the tortilla in the pan and 
cook until it just begins to brown, 1 to 20 seconds, 
pressing down with a spatula when the tortilla puffs. 
Flip the tortilla over and cook the other side in the 
same way. When cooked on both sides, each tortilla 
should be very pliable but not soft enough to tear 
when handled. The tortilla will begin to crisp around 




the edges, but don't let it become so hard that it can't 
be easily rolled. Drain on paper towels. Add more oil to 
the pan if needed; repeat with the remaining tortillas. 

Mix % cup of the grated Jack or Cheddar with the 
feta. Arrange a heaping tablespoon of the cheese mix- 
ture just off center of a tortilla and loosely roll or fold 
the tortilla into a cylinder. Repeat with the remaining 
cheese and tortillas, setting the rolled enchiladas side 
by side and seam side down in a 9x1 3-inch baking 
dish as you go. Spoon a scant cup of sauce over all, 
sprinkle with the remaining grated cheese, and then 
sprinkle on the carrots, potatoes, and sausage. Bake 
for about 7 min. and then drizzle on about V2 cup 
more sauce. Continue baking until the cheese is 
melted and starts to bubble, about 1 min. Serve. 

Creamy Tomatillo Sauce 

The addition of heavy cream or creme fraiche qualifies 
enchiladas made with this sauce as enchiladas suizas 
(Swiss-style enchiladas). The sauce can be made 
ahead and refrigerated for up to 2 days or frozen for 
up to a month. Yields about 3V2 cups sauce. 

1 lb. fresh tomatillos, husks and stems removed, 
rinsed 

2 or 3 fresh serrano chiles, cored and seeded, or 
1 canned chipotle pepper, seeded 

4 slices white onion, each Va inch thick 

3 cloves garlic 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

3 cups chicken broth 

% cup creme fraiche or heavy cream 
3 /t tsp. salt; more to taste 

Position a rack as close to the broiler as possible and 
heat the broiler. Arrange the tomatillos, fresh chiles 
(if using), onion slices, and garlic in a small, shallow 
baking pan. Broil, turning to ensure even cooking, 
until the tomatillos are soft and slightly blackened, 
about 1 min. Transfer the broiled ingredients to a 
blender and add the cilantro (if you're using a canned 
chipotle, add it now, too). Blend until smooth. 

Heat the oil in a medium saucepan over medium- 
high heat. Add the tomatillo mixture and cook, stirring, 
for 2 to 3 min. Add 2 cups of the broth and simmer 
until the sauce is thick enough to coat the back of a 
spoon, about 20 min. Taste the sauce. It should be 
a little tart, but it shouldn't make your mouth pucker. 
If it's too tart, add more broth and simmer until the 
sauce thickens again. Remove from the heat and 
whisk in the creme fraiche or heavy cream and the 
salt. Let cool slightly before making the enchiladas. 

Chicken Enchiladas with 
Creamy Tomatillo Sauce 

This is a great destination for leftover chicken or 
turkey. If you have some on hand, use it instead of the 
chicken thighs. If you can find Mexican cheese, try 
queso panela or queso ahejo instead of the mozza- 
rella and provolone. Serves four. 

1 lb. boneless, skinless chicken thighs (to yield 

about 2 cups shredded cooked meat) 
Salt to taste 
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Tangy tomatillo 
sauce makes it 
Mexican. The 

golden blanket 
of cheese on 
these chicken 
enchiladas is an 
American touch. 



Vegetable oil as needed 

12 corn tortillas, 6 inches in diameter 

Creamy tomatillo sauce (see the recipe at left) 

4 oz.(1 cup) grated mozzarella 

1 Vb oz. (V3 cup) grated provolone 

Fill a medium saucepan with water and bring it to a 
boil. Add the chicken thighs and a bit of salt; simmer 
until cooked through and tender, about 20 min. Cool 
the meat; shred (discarding any fat or gristle), season 
with salt, and set aside. 

Fill a large skillet with enough oil to submerge a 
tortilla (between Va to V2 inch). Warm the oil over 
medium heat until a drop of water sizzles immediately. 
Fry each tortilla briefly in the oil, about 10 seconds 
per side. Use a spatula rather than tongs to flip the 
tortillas, as they'll tear easily. The tortilla should stay 
soft; if it starts to harden, it has been in the oil too 
long. Drain on paper towels. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. With a pastry brush, 
spread a thin layer of sauce on both sides of each 
tortilla. Spoon a heaping tablespoon of shredded 
chicken just off center of each tortilla and roll into 
loose cylinders. Set the enchiladas side by side in a 
9x1 3-inch baking dish, pour the remaining sauce over 
them, top with the cheeses, and bake until bubbling 
and parts are lightly browned, 1 5 to 20 min. 

Jim Peyton is the author of three Mexican cookbooks. 
He lives in San Antonio, Texas, where he teaches 
Mexican cooking classes. ♦ 




drink choice 



Try lager-style beers or a fruity, 
off -dry wine like Chenin Blanc 



It's no accident that Mexican lager- 
style beers are the beverage of 
choice with spicy Mexican and 
Southwestern cuisine. The malty 
sweetness in many of these brews 
not only quenches the thirst, but 
it also helps to take the edge off 
the chiles' heat. My favorites 
include the light, crisp Carta 
Blanca, the amber Pilsner-styled 
Bohemia, and the richer, darker 
Negro Modelo. If you can't find 
these or other Mexican beers, try 
a good-quality American ale like 
Samuel Adams. 

You needn't limit your choices 
to beer, though, when it comes to 
finding the right partner for enchi- 
ladas. An off -dry to slightly sweet 
white or even a blush wine can be 
just as enticing and delicious. Just 



don't be misled by the "spicy wines 
with spicy food" myth. So-called 
spicy wines like Alsace Gewurz- 
traminer actually tend to be too 
high in alcohol to work well with 
spicy foods, the combination of 
alcohol and heat resulting in a 
pronouncedly bitter aftertaste. 
Instead, try a fruity Chenin Blanc 
by Hogue Cellars ($7), Latah 
Creek in Washington State ($1 0), 
Dry Creek Vineyards ($8), or Pine 
Ridge ($1 2) in the Napa Valley. 
White Zinf andels will work well 
with these recipes, too: De Loach 
and Rosenblum (both $10) are 
good candidates. 

Master sommelier Tim Gaiser is a 
contributing editor to Fine Cooking. 
Retail prices are approximate. 
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Baking Moist, Tender 

Upside -Down 

Cakes 



Team smooth caramel, 
tender cake, and fruit or 
nut toppings for three 
fresh, irresistible versions 
of a homespun favorite 

BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 



Upside-down cakes have a lot more going for 
them than the mere novelty of being baked 
upside down. At their best, traditional upside-down 
cakes combine three elements — smooth caramel, 
juicy fruit topping, and tender cake — into one amaz- 
ing combination of textures and flavors. The key to 
a great cake with a soft crumb and moist, tender top- 
ping lies, quite simply, in knowing how to make each 
component taste its very best. 

What's more, there's not just one path to great 
results — upside-down cakes can be a mix-and- 
match affair. For the caramel, you can use traditional 



melted white sugar or a mixture of brown sugar and 
butter. For the topping, you can use fresh f ruit, dried 
fruit, or even nuts. And you can vary the flavor of 
the cake, too. 

After experimenting with a lot of combinations, 
I've come up with three really delicious upside- 
down cakes: fresh pineapple (how could I resist?), 
dried apricot and cranberry, and chocolate-nut. This 
last one is a definite departure from the fruit top- 
pings you might expect, but after you've tried it, 
you'll see why it's one of the favorite cakes in my 
repertoire (even after the scores of upside-downers 
I made while working on this story) . 

Choose from two types of caramel 

The caramel in an upside-down cake is like the icing 
on a cake — only it starts out on the bottom, which 
becomes the top. You can make a caramel from 
either white or brown sugar; both produce delicious 
and distinctive results. 

A traditional caramel of boiled sugar and water 
gives the cakes a sophisticated sheen and a flavor 
I describe as bittersweet. I've used this type of 
caramel in the recipe for Dried Apricot & Cranberry 
Upside-Down Cakes on p. 85. When poured into 
the ramekins, the caramel hardens immediately. 
Then, as the cakes bake and the fruit lets go of its 
juice, the caramel loosens into a glossy topping. It's 
very important that the fruit you choose is sturdy 



Reserve the liquid 

after poaching 
dried apricots and 
cranberries. You'll 
use it to flavor 
the cake batter 
and to help the 
caramel liquefy as 
the cakes bake. 





A little trial and error is okay when pouring cara- 
mel. If the caramel is a shade too light (see colors on 
p. 84), put the pan back on the heat for a few seconds. 
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Getting 
caramel 
just right 




Too light. 

Caramel cooked 
to a light amber 
won't give the 
roasty flavor you're 
looking for — it will 
just taste sweet. 




Just right. 

Caramel cooked 
to deep amber is 
the right amount 
of bittersweet. 




Too dark. 

Caramel cooked 
this long will have 
unpleasantly bitter 
flavors. It's best 
to start over. 



enough to stay relatively intact yet juicy enough to 
dissolve the caramel as the cake bakes. (I think it's 
one of the reasons that pineapple is often the upside- 
down cake fruit of choice) . If the fruit isn't juicy, the 
hardened caramel won't loosen into a moist top- 
ping — it will stay stuck in the bottom of the pan, or 
it will come out in shards. 

For flavor that's the right degree of bittersweet, 
I like to cook this type of caramel to a deep amber. 
Paying attention to color gradation is the best way 
to get the caramel just right, as you'll see from the 
photos at left. A little trial and error is okay here. 
If the caramel looks a bit too light after you've 
poured a little, no problem. Simply set the pot back 
on the heat to cook for ten seconds or so more and 
then pour again when the caramel is a touch darker. 
(If the caramel gets too dark, you'll get too much 
burnt sugar flavor, so you'll need to start over.) 
When pouring caramel for the apricot upside-down 
cakes, you'll notice that the first ramekin will be 
lighter than the sixth, because the hot caramel will 
continue to cook and darken off the heat. Add the 
last bits of caramel to the lightest ramekin to even 

out the color and the flavor. 

When making caramel, be 
sure to use a heavy-based pot 
with a sturdy handle and a 
stainless interior, which lets 
you monitor color change in 
a way that a dark pan doesn't. 
Work carefully — a burn from 
molten caramel is nasty. 

Brown sugar and butter 
make a simple, homey syrup 
that's just the right amount of gooey. Calling this 
syrup caramel is using the term a little loosely; you 
don't cook the brown sugar to a candy-like stage the 
way you do with the traditional white -sugar caramel 
described above. The brown sugar topping is the 
simpler of the two; you can use it for any of these 
cakes, and it's the best choice for the Chocolate Nut 
Upside-Down Cake (on p. 87) , since the nuts obvi- 
ously won't release any liquid as the cake bakes. 

Try juicy fresh fruit or poached dried fruit 
for the topping 

I make upside-down cakes with all kinds of fresh 
f ruit, as long as it's ripe and juicy. You can turn out 
delicious versions using pears, peaches, apricots, 
apples, cherries, and, of course, pineapple. 

Dried fruit works, too, when you poach it first. 
Last winter during a blizzard, I had a yen for upside- 
down cake but hadn't a single piece of fresh fruit in 
the house. Much to my delight, though, I discovered 
that dried fruit makes a great upside-down cake top- 
ping when it's softened and plumped before being 
arranged on the set caramel. This is particularly im- 



Upside-downers 
are a happy trio 
of caramel, 
topping, and cake. 



portant if you're using traditional caramel, which, 
again, needs juices to liquefy it during baking. Apple 
juice, cranberry juice, orange juice, and even white 
wine all work well as a poaching medium. Dried fruit 
soaks up juice, and it usually won't need draining 
after poaching. For the apricot upside-down cake, 
you'll reserve some of the poaching liquid to drizzle 
into each lined ramekin before you pour in the 
batter to ensure that the caramel softens sufficiently 
during baking. 

Overlap the fruit but don't overload the pan. 
An overcrowded pan will make for a sloppy-looking, 
soggy finished cake. For the best balance between 
cake and fruit, slice the fruit about a quarter-inch 
thick and overlap it just slightly. I usually scatter the 
fruit slices for a casual, more rustic feel, but if you 
like a more patterned look, go ahead and arrange it 
more formally. 

The cake needs to be sturdy yet spongy— 
and have a tangy flavor 

The cake is the third member of the upside-down 
trio, and texture is key. Rich butter cakes and pound 
cakes are too dense to absorb 
the flavors, while light sponge 
cakes (like traditional French 
genoises or chiffon cakes) 
aren't sturdy enough to sup- 
port the fruit and juices. A 
tender cake that's not too 
light or too heavy is best. Like 
many other cakes, my upside- 
down cakes have the best 
texture when the batter is 
mixed until just blended. Overmixing will result in 
holes and tunnels (a sure sign of an overworked 
batter) and in a tough, dense cake, rather than a 
tender one. 

I like to keep the cake's flavor simple so that it 
doesn't upstage the fruit and caramel. A bit of grated 
orange zest or cinnamon gives the cake a little flavor 
bridge to the other components without over- 
whelming them. And I moisten the batter with 
either yogurt or buttermilk, both of which give the 
cake a subtle tang and tender crumb that make a 
nice contrast to the sweet caramel and fruit juices. 

I know it's a huge leap of faith to just flip a 
cake pan over, so here are a couple of hints to make 
sure that all goes well. First, as soon as the cake 
comes out of the oven, run a paring knife around 
the inside edge of the pan to loosen the cake. Then, 
immediately cover it with a flat plate and flip the 
pan over. Don't be afraid — just do it. Let the in- 
verted pan rest for about 5 minutes (no peeking) to 
let the heat from the cake help loosen the topping. 
Next, gently lift the pan, pause to admire your 
handiwork. . .and dig in. 
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"Adding batter in scoopfuls instead of pouring 
it into the pan helps avoid jostling the fruit," 

says Abby Dodge. 



Fresh Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 

Tangy pineapple and a buttery-sweet brown sugar 
topping are a good match for this yogurt cake. If you 
don't have a square pan, a 9x2-inch round pan works 
too. Serves eight to ten. 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 

% cup packed dark brown sugar 

2oz.(4Tbs.)butter 

FOR THE FRUIT: 

1 small, ripe pineapple, trimmed, quartered, cored, 
and cut into VHnch-thick slices 

FOR THE CAKE: 
8 oz. (2 cups) cake flour 
2V2 tsp. baking powder 
V 4 tsp. salt 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
% cup sugar 

1 V2 tsp. finely grated orange zest 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 large eggs 

% cup plain nonfat yogurt 

Heat the oven to 350°F and lightly butter the sides 
of an 8-inch square pan. 

Make the caramel— In a small saucepan, combine 
the brown sugar and butter. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring often, until the butter is melted and the mixture 
is smooth. Bring to a boil and pour into the prepared 
pan. Spread with a spatula to coat the bottom evenly. 
Scatter or arrange the pineapple slices evenly in the 



caramel, overlapping them slightly. Gently press the 
fruit into the caramel. 

Make the cake— Sift together the cake flour, 
baking powder, and salt. In a medium bowl, beat the 
butter with an electric mixer until smooth. Gradually 
add the sugar and continue beating until fluffy and 
lighter in color, about 3 min. Beat in the orange zest 
and vanilla. Add the eggs one at a time, beating briefly 
after each addition. Sprinkle half of the flour mixture 
over the butter mixture and, on low speed, mix just 
until the flour disappears. Add the yogurt and mix until 
just blended. Gently mix in the remaining flour. Scoop 
large spoonfuls of batter onto the fruit; gently spread 
the batter evenly in the pan. Lightly tap the pan on the 
counter to settle the batter. Bake until the cake is 
golden brown and a pick inserted in the center comes 
out clean, about 45 min. Immediately run a paring 
knife around the inside edge of the pan. Set a flat 
serving plate on top of the pan and invert the cake. 
Let the inverted pan rest for about 5 min. to let the 
topping settle. Gently remove the pan and serve the 
cake warm or at room temperature. 

Dried Apricot & Cranberry 
Upside-Down Cakes 

The cornmeal flavor of these polenta cakes is a deli- 
cious complement to the dried fruit. You can line the 
ramekins with the caramel and fruit a day ahead. These 



Fresh Pineapple 
Upside-Down 
Cake has it all— 

tangy-sweet 
flavors and gooey, 
tender textures. 
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Run a paring 
knife around the 
inside off the pan 

as soon as the 
cake comes out 
of the oven to 
help ensure 
easy unmolding. 




little gems are best served warm, but they're good at 
room temperature, too. Serves six. 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 
1 cup sugar 
3 Tbs. water 

FOR THE FRUIT: 

12 dried apricots 

1 cup fresh orange juice 

Pinch ground cinnamon 

Vz cup dried cranberries 

FOR THE POLENTA CAKES: 

3% oz. (% cup) yellow cornmeal 

5% oz. (1V4 cups plus 1 Tbs.) all-purpose flour 

Vz cup sugar 

2V2 tsp. baking powder 

Va tsp. salt 

Va tsp. ground cinnamon 
% cup buttermilk 

Reserved fruit poaching liquid (from above) 
3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted and cooled 
1 large egg 

Lightly butter six 8-oz. ramekins. 

Make the caramel— In a heavy saucepan, stir the 
sugar and water together. Cook over medium heat, 
stirring frequently to dissolve the sugar. Cook until the 
sugar is completely dissolved; this is very important. 
Turn the heat to high and boil until the sugar is light 
amber (see p. 84). Swirl the pan over the heat to 
evenly distribute the caramel. Continue to cook until 
the caramel is a deep amber (see p. 84). Keep a close 
watch; the sugar will go from medium to deep amber 
quite quickly. Immediately pour the caramel into the 
ramekins and swirl each one right away to coat the 
bottom evenly. Set aside to cool. 

Prepare the fruit— In a small saucepan, combine 
the dried apricots, orange juice, and cinnamon. Cover 
and simmer until the apricots are plump and tender, 
about 1 2 min. Add the dried cranberries and simmer 
another 2 min. Strain, reserving all of the poaching 
liquid. Set aside Va cup of this liquid to flavor the cake 
batter and reserve the rest to moisten the caramel. Put 
the fruit on a plate to cool completely; don't blot or 
drain. Cut each apricot into thirds on the diagonal. 
Arrange the fruit decoratively in each of the caramel- 
lined ramekins, as in the photo on p. 83. 

Make the cake— Set a baking sheet on the middle 
rack of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. In a 
medium bowl, whisk the cornmeal, flour, sugar, baking 
powder, salt, and cinnamon until blended. In a small 
bowl, whisk together the buttermilk, the reserved 




"I know it's scary to just flip a cake pan over, but 
trust me, it'll be okay," says Abby. 




Let the inverted pan rest for five minutes so the 

topping can settle, and then liftoff the pan. 



Va cup poaching liquid, the melted butter, and the 
egg. Pour the wet ingredients over the dry ingredients 
and gently fold until the batter is just blended. Add 
1 tsp. of the remaining poaching liquid to each rame- 
kin; swirl to distribute the liquid. Spoon the cake 
batter evenly into the ramekins. Lightly tap the rame- 
kins on the counter to settle the ingredients. Set the 
ramekins on the heated baking sheet and bake until 
the edges are browned and a pick inserted in the 
center comes out clean, 25 to 30 min. Immediately 
run a paring knife around the inside edge of each 

FINE COOKING 




What's not to 
love about 
Chocolate Nut 
Upside-Down 
Cake? Crunchy 
nuts and tender 
cake make for deli- 
cious counterpoint. 



ramekin and invert onto serving plates. Let the 
inverted ramekins rest for 5 min. to let the topping 
settle. Gently remove the ramekins and serve. 

Chocolate Nut Upside-Down Cake 

For the toasted nuts, I like a mixture of whole hazelnuts 
(roughly chopped after toasting and skinning), slivered 
almonds, and large walnut pieces. This cake is easiest 
to cut with a serrated knife at room temperature. It's 
still delicious a day after baking, but I can't guarantee 
it will be around that long. Serves eight to ten. 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 
% cup packed dark brown sugar 
2V2 oz. (5 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
3 Tbs. water 

FOR THE NUTS: 

IV4 cups toasted assorted unsalted nuts (see note 
above) 

FOR THE CAKE: 

6 oz. (1 Vz cups) all-purpose flour 

1 V2 oz. (V2 cup) unsweetened natural cocoa powder 

% tsp. baking powder 

V4 tsp. baking soda 

V4 tsp. salt 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 

1 cup sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 large eggs 

V2 cup buttermilk 



Heat the oven to 350°F and lightly butter the sides of 
a 9x2-inch round cake pan. 

Make the caramel— In a small saucepan, combine 
the brown sugar, butter, and water. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring often, until the butter is melted and the 
mixture is smooth. Bring to a boil and pour into the 
prepared pan, swirling to coat the bottom evenly. 
Scatter in the nuts evenly and gently press them in. 

Make the cake— Sift together the flour, cocoa 
powder, baking powder, baking soda, and salt. In a 
medium bowl, beat the butter with an electric mixer 
until smooth. Gradually add the sugar; continue beat- 
ing until fluffy. Beat in the vanilla. Add the eggs one at 
a time, beating briefly after each addition. Sprinkle 
half of the flour mixture over the butter and mix on low 
speed just until the flour disappears. Add the butter- 
milk and mix until just blended. Gently mix in the re- 
maining flour. Scoop spoonfuls of batter onto the nuts 
and gently spread the batter evenly in the pan. Lightly 
tap the pan on the counter to settle the ingredients. 

Bake until a pick inserted in the center comes out 
clean, about 45 min. Immediately run a paring knife 
around the inside edge of the pan. Set aflat serving 
plate on top of the pan and invert the cake. Let the 
inverted pan rest for about 3 min. to let the topping 
settle. Gently remove the pan and serve slightly warm 
or at room temperature. 

As a cookbook author and our contributing editor , 
Abby Dodge turns it upside down in Connecticut. ♦ 
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Food Science 



BY SHIRLEY O. CORRIHER 



How to mix * m_ 
and bake the 
best muffins and 




In a recent issue, I discussed 
the basic recipe formulas 
that bakers use to create 
cakes that rise and set prop- 
erly (see Food Science, Fine 
Cooking #42, p. 78). But hav- 
ing the right amount of but- 
ter, flour, eggs, and sugar is 
only half the battle. The way 
you combine ingredients and 
bake the batter can have a 
huge effect on the texture 
and structure of your cakes 
and muffins. Here is part two 
of the story. 

Beating bubbles into fat 
creates a light cake 

There are many techniques 
for mixing cake batters, but 
the twomost common are the 
creaming method and the 
two-stage method, also called 
the blending method. The 
method you choose depends 
in part on the style of cake 
you want. Some people like 
an extremely light, well- 
aerated cake, while others 
prefer a more velvety, tender 
texture and will accept a 
slightly heavier cake in ex- 
change. 

If you want a light cake, 
use the creaming method. 
The key to a light cake is 
to trap lots of tiny bubbles 
in the butter or shortening 
and then let the leaveners 
(baking powder or soda) go to 
work enlarging those bubbles. 
In the creaming method, you 



beat the butter, add the sugar, 
and continue beating until 
the mixture is pale and fluffy. 
Most home bakers give this 
step short shrift, not aerating 
the batter fully. It takes at 
least five minutes (some bak- 



ers say ten full minutes), but 
you can't let the butter get so 
soft that it melts or you'll lose 
the bubbles. To keep the 
butter cool, some bakers chill 
the bowl and beaters and use 
refrigerator-cold butter, cut 



When a cake goes wrong 

Any number of factors can lead to trouble with cakes or muffins, 
and that makes it hard to identify the real cause— or causes. This 
chart covers several cake and muffin problems and a few of their 
likely causes. 


problem 


possible causes 


cake or muffins fall 


underbaking 

too much baking powder or soda 


cake or muffins heavy 


batter undermixed 
oven too hot 

too much sugar or fat (or both) 


cake or muffins tough 


overmixing after flour and liquid are 

combined 
oven too hot or pan too dark 
flour too high in protein 
too little sugar or fat (or both) 


cake grainy 


oven not hot enough 
poor mixing 


"volcano" cake 


oven too hot or pan too dark 
too much flour (see Technique 
Class, p. 24) 


muffins don't peak 


oven not hot enough; try 400° to 425°F 


tunnels in cake 


oven too hot 

batter overmixed 

too much batter in the pan 


cake or muffins dry 


too much flour or too many egg whites 
too little sugar or fat 



Same muffin, different 
oven temperatures. The 

domed muffin baked at 425°F; 
the flat one at 325°F. 

into cubes. Others stop beat- 
ing when the butter starts to 
soften and put the bowl in the 
freezer for five minutes before 
continuing. 

When the butter and 
sugar are very light, you beat 
in the eggs, one at a time so 
the batter doesn't get lumpy. 
Bruce Healy, author of The 
Art of the Cake, established 
that this step doesn't add any 
volume so you only need to 
blend until the eggs are well 
incorporated. The last step is 
to stir in part of the well- 
sifted dry ingredients, half of 
the liquid, more of the dry 
mixture, the rest of the liquid, 
and finally the remaining dry 
mixture. 

The alternating addition 
of flour and liquid ensures 
that the batter blends evenly, 
but it also has a potential pit- 
fall: development of too 
much gluten, which makes 
the cake tough or leads to 
tunnels. The first addition of 
flour gets well coated with fat 
and doesn't form gluten, but 
once the liquid is added, un- 
coated flour proteins (in the 
next addition) can combine 
with liquid to form tough 
gluten. To minimize this, I 
like to add a lot of the flour in 
that first addition. Once the 
liquid is added, you must 
avoid overmixing in order to 
limit gluten formation. 

(Continued) 
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Food Science continued 



If a cake with a velvety, 
dissolving texture is your 
heart's desire, the twostage 
method is for you. First you 
blend all the dry ingredients, 
all the fat, and a small 
amount of the total liquid, 
and then you add the remain- 
ing liquid. This method lets 
the fat coat all the flour pro- 
teins and prevents the forma- 
tion of gluten, producing an 
incredibly tender cake — so 
tender that it falls apart in 
your mouth. This dissolving 
texture gives the illusion of 
lightness, but in fact, cakes 
made by this method are a 
little heavier than those made 
by the creaming method. 

For casual quick breads 
and muffins, which aren't 
intended to be light and airy, 
use the muffin method. You 
combine the dry ingredients 
in one bowl, the wet ingre- 



dients in another, and then 
stir them together. In contrast 
to the creaming method, the 
key here is not to stir too long 
or too vigorously since stir- 
ring flour and liquid together 
forms gluten, and that would 
make the muffins or quick 
breads tough. 

Oven temperature 
and pan color make 
the difference 

When a cake bakes, the air 
bubbles you've beaten into 
the fat expand until the egg 
and flour proteins coagulate, 
the flour's starch gelatinizes, 
and the cake's structure sets. 
Larger bubbles mean an airy, 
coarser textured cake; smaller 
bubbles give a finer texture 
but also a denser one. 

For finer textured cakes, 
try a slightly higher baking 
temperature (350°F). This 



will set the cake sooner and 
keep the bubbles from getting 
too big. For a lighter cake with 
a slightly more open texture, 
a slower oven (325°F) will 
help. The cake will need a few 
more minutes in the oven, but 
the lower temperature will 
give the bubbles more time to 
swell before the batter sets. 

With cakes, the goal is a 
level top that's as flat as a 
skating rink while muffins, in 
my ideal world, should peak 
like a volcano. In addition to 
oven temperature, choosing 
the right baking pan can help. 

Heavy, dull, light-colored 
aluminum pans absorb less 
heat, and this makes them 
the very best choice for level 
cakes. Gray nonstick pans 
work all right, too. A dark 
pan, which absorbs more 
heat, can set the outside be- 
fore the inside gets hot. The 



wet center will continue to 
rise and you may end up with 
a peaked cake. 

For muffins to peak, gray 
pans are excellent. Black pans 
would also work, but if you're 
not careful, they'll burn the 
muffins. 

A higher baking tempera- 
ture (400° to 425°F) is key 
for a volcanic muffin. In this 
case, you want to encourage 
the outside to set fast and let 
the inside keep rising. If the 
muffins brown too fast, reduce 
the oven temperature for the 
last ten minutes of baking. 
Many muffin recipes say to 
heat the oven to 325° or 
350°F, but you won't get good 
peaks at these temperatures. 

Food scientist Shirley O. 
Corriher is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking and 
the author of Cook Wise. ♦ 
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Technique Class 

Parchment cake pan liners are 
available in a variety of sizes from 
Sweet Celebrations (800/328- 
6722). A pack of 1 00 eight-inch 
liners costs $5.25 plus shipping. 

Kitchen Detail 

The KnifeSafe plastic knife 
sheath shown on p. 40 is made 
by LamsonSharp and comes in 
several sizes, for 3-inch paring 
knives to 1 0-inch chefs' knives. 
You can order the sheaths 
individually from Professional 
Cutlery Direct (800/859-6994; 
cutlery.com) or in economical 
packs of 1 2 from LamsonSharp 
(800/872-6564; lamsonsharp 
.com). The wall-mounted blade 
cage and revolving knife carousel 
are both made by J.K. Adams 



Co. and can be ordered through 
the company's shop, The 
Kitchen Store (800/451 -61 1 8). 
The blade cage is also available 
through Stacks and Stacks 
(877/278-2257; stacksandstacks 
.com) or Professional Cutlery 
Direct for about the same price. 

Sear & Slice Steak Dinners 
In addition to hardware and de- 
partment stores, cast-iron skillets 
are available from many online 
sources, including Amazon.com. 
A good source for all kinds of 
cast-iron cookware, including a 
1 0-inch skillet for $8.95, is the 
1 Southwest Arts & Gifts site, 
which can be reached via 
lodgecookware.com. 

French Onion Soup 

Molly Stevens recommends 
French onion soup crocks with a 
lip around the rim to help support 
the bread and cheese. Fante's 
(800/443-2683; fantes.com) 
carries several styles of onion 
soup bowls, including a set of 



four 1 4-ounce ceramic bowls 
for $23.99. 

Waffles 

For the Chef'sChoice WafflePro 
830 Taste/Texture Select, visit 
edgecraft.com; for local retailers, 
call 800/342-3255; also check 
Cooking.com and Chefscata- 
log.com. The Villaware Classic 
Waffler is available from 
Cookswares.com (800/915- 
9788). The Villaware 
American Waffler with 
Panini Grill and the 
Villaware Classic 
Waffler are avail- 
able from Kitchen 
emporium.com 
(888/858-7920). 
For more on 
the Toast- 
master 
Cool-Touch ' 
Waffle 

Baker, call 800/947-3744 or visit 
Toastmaster.com (you can order 
directly from the web site). 




Flatbreads 

Make sure you measure the 
inside dimensions of your oven 
before buying a baking stone or 
quarry tiles. You'll want as large 
a surface as possible while still 
leaving a 1-inch gap around the 
border for air circulation. (For 
more about baking stones, see 
Fine Cooking #41, p. 84.) Bak- 
ing stones (sometimes called 
pizza stones or pizza bricks) can 
be round or rectangular and are 
usually about Vi inch thick. 
Home Kitchen (877/480-9400; 
home-kitchen.com) carries a 
1 6-inch round and a 1 4x1 6-inch 
rectangular stone, both $32. 
Sassafras Enterprises (800/ 
537-4941 ) sells two sizes of 
rectangular and round stones, 
ranging from $1 6 to $25. For 
unglazed quarry tiles, check your 
local tile shop. Specify unglazed, 
natural clay, lead-free tiles, and 
let the salesperson know that 
you intend to cook on them. 
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Complete Online Ordering at www.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 




Kitchen Accessories Unlimited 

Far call your Kltchvn Nttedi 



Suspended Seating 
Butcher Block Counter-tops 
Stainless Steel Countertops 
Cabinet Storage Organizers 
Baker's Carts, Kitchen Worktables 



• Range Hoods 

• Potracks 

■ Stools & Chairs 

• Knobs A Handles 
Outdoor Grills 



■ The Whitehaus Collection -Luxury Sinks & Faucets, Chef A Culinary Equip 



1 .800.667.8721 



etc.etc.etc. 



www.kitchensource.org 



5$; 100% Certified 
^(OsO* O r 9 an i c Coffees 



Vfr & Teas 
^» organica & Teas 

www.kalanicoffee.com 
800-200-4377 Free Catalog 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 96 for reader service numbers. 



Barrington Software Incorporated 
COOKENPRO RECIPE SOFTWARE 

• Fun and Easy 

• Import Recipes 

• Nutrition Analyzer 

Order online at www.cooken.com . 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 



K 



liichen 

M"OOLS& SKILLS 
Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



SpecialTeas 



www. specialteas.com 



Searching the World for 
the Finest Teas" 

Amazing variety of 
Gourmet Tastes, Aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and Delicious 
Beautiful Functional teaware/Gifts 

Cal! 1-888-enjoy-ceaor 
visirour informative website 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious cluMV 




nal Home Kitchens 

iiOO-STO'CHEF www.lacarKhruM.rom 



The Sandwich Board 

A collection of 1 30 stupendous 
sandwich creations in a handy 
lay-flat book. Available in English 
or Spanish. Makes a great gift! 
Free sample recipes 
Recipe Research Institute 
Circle Reader Service # 28 or call 
1 -800 898-4628 



BARI OLIVE OIL 

'Expect Jfm Exnptonor 
f Monutocftjm of GoMtonva E**o virgin om* Oji 
6 Sun Dried Tomatoes • Gift Pa*s Also Attain* 
Mention itvs 00 Kk 1 0% ofl youf ftret order 
Toil Frw PTiont i 877-638 3626 

www ca^iUveoiimlQ com 
Producing Quality »0f ovw 50 yrs 



DUW3 0H 
AvoHaWo 



COOK STREFT 



school of fine cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado. France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREn.COM 



All Natural Pates and Charcuterie 


since 1975! 




Traditional pates and mousses, 
bloc de Foie Gras de Canard, 
vegetable and seafood terrines. 




Call us for your free catalog at 
I -800-LES-PATES (537-7283) 




www.3pigs.com 





the 



gadget 



source.com" 

A/ 

L 



Bron Mandolin 

*99" 

Compare at $158.00 



thegadgetsource.com 

Over 3,000 Cooking Tools! 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



D cock* wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cook sw a res. com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Catphalon, 
Mauvlel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 




?? "e 



VacMaster SVP-S 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierowavablc 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices ^ USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
cail 1-800-821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 3£ C5 #539 + S/H 



An outdoor wok?f? What a great ideal 

The Sizzler* is perfect for the outdoor 
gourmet around your house! With up to 
1 25,000 btu's it's perfect 
for whipping up fajitas, | 
tender-crisp stir-fry, 
spicy blackened redfish, 
even great burgers! With 
a 20" cooking dish there's 
room for the whole meal! 
For Info or to Order Call 
I-888-STIR FRY 
You'll both be a big hit 
at your next cookoutl 
www.thesizzler.com 




uouimcl 
Tifne.com 



A Serious Site for Serious Cooks! 



2,200 recipes 

Cooking tips and food facts 
Recipe exchange Bulletin Board 

• Grocer's coupons 

• Specialty foods 

www.gourmettime.com 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, / / 
Silver & Collectibles / 

• Old & New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 
•Buy&Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Lra 

PQ Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 Ik-pr FK 



1 8<H) REPIAC I- ( 1 -BOO -S22A) 



www. reptacements.com 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 




( jouRMET Catalog 

www.gourmetcatalog.com 



.the finest in kitchenware 
from All-Clad to Zyliss 
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FINE COOKING 



See ad index on page 96 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 




Toll Free: 888 887-7206 www.mugnaini.com 



Tfxe Qreat Liqueurs of 'Europe 

World's largest selection of flavoring extracts for 
homemade cordials, brandies, aperitifs, bitters, 
monastic elixirs, regional specialties, rare historic 
reproductions. Request our unique 18-page catalog. 

J. KEYS EXTRACTS 

Circle Reader Service #95 or call (619) 692-9132 



Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
To order, call 1 -800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGAS, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just it's own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503-662-3575. Order info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



SMALL ADS YIELD BIG RETURNS 

for advertisers featured in the 

Cook's Market section 

of Fine Cooking. 
Call 1-800-926-8776, Ext. 531 



FREE 

Taunton Book Catalog! 

Call today 
1-800-888-8286 

operator W780 
or request one on the web at 
www.tauntonplus.com 



Savoir Vivre 

I K'iiniK tW the I- pic u re 

specializing in 
luinJ-to-tmd ttnils lor 
COOfcl and yinirmets 

Coil for Free Brochure 




215/625-7964 or m * ,S*voir\ h rv L ten si h.com | 



Tea Imports \ 



Pun>ei}or of the World s Fines l Teas 

1-800-234-8327 

IVlt-li .HpttUlti-ll 



Free catalog ll&tlim 
ovrr 330 v.uietie* of 
j;nn1rn frrah. loose tea 



231 South St. * Hopkinton. MA 01748 




I OltYl l It 



IE> <ZZ> U 1SI D 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 
www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 





Scone, 
Muffin & 


g U T W| < f 


Biscuit 


AH natural, easy to bake 


Mixes 


and incredibly delicious 




www.iveta.com or 


877 712 2777 



AGA Cookers C) 


All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send S2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-61 10 lower Bamett Hill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 




BpB 



www. smokeybay . com 

DELUXE SMOKED'OYSTERS 
to order visit our web site or call toll free: 

1.877.676.6539 

Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 
All natural. Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged in a gold f oil pouch. Non perishable. Easily shipped to you. 
/l*fu>it, f m3[ f^tt, (muu^ Smokey Bay, BC Canada 



smoker 



daily gr ind.com 




Toll Fn>e 



\HHtt - 876 



Customers rave about our lemon cakes. . . 

Buttery, handmade TUe Alte^atwe 

LEMON VELVET CAKES 1DA1RTTO 
All natural, nothing artificial .D/\ICSJCJCV 
4 sizes to ship fresh, anywhere C 

and send them to everyone they know 

Kingston, New York 800-399-3589 www.lemoncakes.com 



QUALITY ASIAN FOOD AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 




CTC Food 
International, Inc. 



> 

CO 

> 



Quality Asian Food 
for 36 years 

1-800-356-3134 

www.ctcfood.com 

QUALITY ASIAN FOOD AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 



o 

3> 



HELP 
WANTED 



Responsibilities 
include: 



fine 

Cooking 



Advertising Sales Manager 



• Direct sales 

• Managing Sales Staff 

• Strategic planning 
and budgeting 

• Sales Promotion 
and Marketing 



Excellent leadership, communication and organizational skills 
are a must. Comprehensive knowledge of various computer pro- 
grams needed. If you are an experienced leader and motivator, 
looking to join a dynamic company, please send your cover letter 
and resume via: 

Fax: 203-426-3503, Email: tauntonjobs@taunton.com, or 
Mail: Taunton Press, Attn: HR, 63 South Main St., 
P.O. Box 5506 Newtown, CT 06470 
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Advertisers' Index/Web Directory 



To get more information from advertisers, use the reader service card inside the back cover. 
For quick access to their websites, go to the Index to Advertisers at www.finecooking.com 



Advertiser 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Web Address 


Page # 


Advertiser 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Web Address 


Page* 


ARY Butcher Set 
ARY Chefs Kit 
ARY Vac Master 
r\i\ i v dc ividsier 
A Cook's Wares 
Aga Cookers 


49 
77 
76 
92 
24 
12 


www. aryvacmaster.com 
www.aryvacmaster.com 
www.aryvacmaster.com 

xaaaaa/ arwv/armactor mm 
WWW.cH y VdUl 1 IdolCsi .OUI 1 1 

www.cookswares.com 


p. 35 
p. 19 
p. 13 

h 94 

p. yt 

p. 94 
p. 95 


Gourmet Catalog 
Gourmet Kitchen Store 
Gourmet Mushroom Products 
Gourmet Time 
Great Cookware 
Hida Tool Co. 


107 

79 

9 

106 
13 


www.gourmetcatalog.com 

www.gourmet-kitchen-store.com 

www.gmushrooms.com 

xaaaaa/ nni i rm£*ttim£» r^nm 
ww w.y uui 1 1 id in i \~ 1 1 

www.p4online.com 
www.hidatool.com 


p. 94 
p. 93 
p.ll 

r> 94 
p. yf 

p. 3 

p. 9 


All-Clad Metalcrafters, Inc. 

The Alternative Baker 

Appliances.com 

Appliances.com 

Appliances.com 

Appliances.com 


47 

83 
no 
117 
118 


www.allclad.com 

www.lemoncakes.com 

www.appliances.com 

www.appliances.com 

www.appliances.com 

www.appliances.com 


p. 15 
p. 95 
p. 2 

k I A 
p. l<t 

p. 37 
p. 99 


The Instititute of 

Culinary Education 
The Internet Kitchen 
lveta Gourmet, Inc. 
J. Keys Extracts 
Jessica's Biscuit Cookbooks 


51 
81 

DO 

95 


www. newyorkculinary.com 

www.your-kitchen.com 

www.iveta.com 

www.ecookbooks.com 


p. 19 
p. 93 

p. yj 

p. 95 
p. 92 


Armeno Coffee Roasters 
Asiafoods.com 
Asopos Valley Olive Oils 
Dan Ulive \Ju 
Barrington Software 
The Black Dog 


25 
19 
78 
80 
38 
109 


www.armeno.com 
www.asiafoods.com 
www.asopos va 1 1 ey.com 
www.ca-oli veoilmf g .com 
www.cooken.com 
www.theblackdog.com 


p. 94 
p. 89 
p. 11 

k OA 

p. y^t 

p. 94 
p. 29 


John Boos &. Company 
Kalani Organica 
KetchupWorld.com 
Kitchen Conservatory 
Kitchen Emporium 
The Kitchen Shoppe, Inc. 


58 
44 
67 
1 1 
26 
56 


www.boosblock.com 

www.kalanicoffee.com 

www.ketchupworld.com 

www.kitchenconservatory.com 

www.kitchenemporium.com 

www.kitchenshoppe.com 


p. 90 
p. 93 
p. 92 
p. y 
p. 93 
p. 92 


Board and Basket 
Bonjour 

BonjourGourmet.Com 
Bowery Kitchen Supply 
The Bowl Mill 
Bridge Kitchenware 


2 

84 

45 

30 

8 

36 


www.boardandbasket.com 

www.bonjourproducts.com 

www.bonjourgourmet.com 

www. bowe ryk itch e ns.com 

www.bowlmill.com 

www.bridgekitchenware.com 


p. 19 
p. 35 
p. 31 
p. y/ 
p. 11 
p. 31 


Kitchen Tools & Skills 
Kitchens & Baths 
KitchenSource 
Knife Merchant 
Kuhn-Rikon Corporation 
Kuhn-Rikon Corporation 


6 

52 
21 
43 
42 


www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

www.taunton.com 

www.kitchensource.org 

www.knifemerchant.com 

www.kuhnrikon.com 

www.kuhnrikon.com 


p. 94 
p. 25 
p. 93 
p. y:> 
p. 35 
p. 89 


Byrd's Pecans 

CTC Food International, Inc. 
California School of 

Culinary Arts 
Catch Of the Sea, Inc. 
Caviar Assouline 


60 

27 
10 
5 


www.byrdspecans.com 
www.ctcfood.com 

www.calchef.com 

www.catchofsea.com 

www.caviarassouline.com 


p. 3 
p. 95 

p.31 
p. 95 
p. 92 


La Cucina Rustica 
Lacanche Ranges 
Lauu run LJrcnaras 
Lake Tahoe Wine Tasting 
Madagascar Select 
Magic Seasonings 


65 
89 
1 23 

66 
11 


www.cybercucina.com 

www.lacancheusa.com 

www.chestnutsonline.com/laddhill 

www.winetasting.com 

www.lemurtours.com 

www.chefpaul.com 


p. 93 
p. 94 
p. 92 
p. 27 
p. 29 
p. 89 


Ceramic Filters Co. 
Ceramica 

1 11C V-'llCCoC UVJ A 

Chef's Catalog 

Chef's Choice EdgeSelect 


82 
53 
50 
91 
33 


www.doultonwaterfilters.com 
www.ceramicadirect.com 
www.cheesebox com 
www.chefscatalog.com 
www.edgecraft.com 


p.31 
p.ll 
p. j 
p. 9 
p. 13 


Maison Food 
Maison Glass 

ivud tjpidi 1C 

Mugnaini Imports 
Nalgene 


71 

114 

46 

35 

108 


www.maisonfood.com 

www mir^rnnla np r-nm 
w w w .i i nv^i \jyj\cx \ ic.LiUi 1 1 

www.mugnaini.com 
www.nalgene-outdoor.com 


p. 92 

p. 15 

h 79 
p. zy 

p. 95 

p. 15 


Chef's Choice 

French Press-Plus 
Chef s Choice TeaMate 
Chefs Choice Waffle Pro 
Chesapeake Bay Gourmet 
Cook Street 


32 
34 
31 
29 
3 


www.edgecraft.com 

www.edgecraft.com 

www.edgecraft.com 

www.cbgourmet.com 

www.cookstreet.com 


p. 90 
p. *y 
p 41 
p. 35 
p. 94 


Nothing To It 

Pig Tail Food Flipper 

Raf al Spice Co. 

Razor Edge Systems 

Recipe Research Institute 

Replacements, Ltd. 


57 

122 

1 8 

74 

28 

37 


www.nothingtoit.com 
www.pigtailff.com 

www.razoredgesystems.com 

www.reciperesearch.com 

www.replacements.com 


p.21 
p. 21 

h 03 

p. y;> 
p. 43 
p. 94 
p. 94 


Cookbooks by Morris Press 

Cookwave 

Crab Cake Express 

The Craft-Art Co., LLC 

Cuisinart, Inc. 


22 

119 

104 

87 

102 


www.morriscookbooks.com 

www.cookwave.com 

www.crabcakeexpress.com 

www.craft-art.com 

www.cuisinart.com 


p. 93 
p. s 
p. 3 
p.31 
p. 17 


Rhode School of Cuisine 
Salumeria Italiana 
San Francisco Herb Co. 
Savoir-Vivre, Inc. 
Smokey Bay Seafood 


63 
l uo 
48 
103 
62 


www.salumeriaitaliana.com 
www.sfherb.com 
www.savoirvivreutensils.com 
www.smokeybay.com 


p. 3 
p. i 
p. 93 
p. 95 
p. 95 


CuisinShop.com 
CulinardjThe Culinary 

Institute 
Culinary Parts Unlimited 
The Culinary Travel Company 


64 

4 

85 

100 


www.cuisinshop.com 

www.culinard.com 

www.culinaryparts.com 

www.theculinarytravelco.com 


p. 35 

p. 43 
p. 15 
p. 93 


SpecialTeas, Inc. 
Sullivan University 
Sumeet Centre, Inc. 
Sur La Table 
Taunton Plus 


70 
55 
16 
41 


www.specialteas.com 

www.sullivan.edu 

www.sumeet.net 

www.surlatable.com 

www.tauntonplus.com 


p. 94 

p.fi 

p. 25 
p. 41 
p. 89 


The Cutting-Edge Emporium 
The Daily Grind 
DeGustibus at Macy's 
Delicious Disasters 
Divine Delights 


125 

111 
110 


www.cutting-edge-emp.com 
www.dailygrind.com 

www.deliciousdisasters.com 


p. 9 
o«; 

p. yj 

p. 36 
p.ll 
p. 15 


Taunton Press 
Teapots 4 Sale 
TefBake 
The Sizzler 
Tienda.com 


Q7 

73 
1 

14 


www.taunton.com 

www.teapots4sale.com 

www.trytefbake.com 

www.thesizzler.com 

www.tienda.com 


p. 33 

^ 0? 

p. y/ 
p. 93 
p. 94 
p. 93 


EarthStone Wood-Fire Ovens 

Eden Foods, Inc. 

Edward Hamilton Book Sellers 

FalkCulinair 

Fennel Pollen 


20 

88 

39 

124 

115 


www.earthstoneovens.com 

www.edenfoods.com 

www.erhbooks.com/bmw 

www.falkculinair.com 

www.fennelpollen.com 


p. 13 
p. 39 
p. 93 
p. 19 
p. 93 


Trenton Bridge Lobster Pound 

Trois Petits Cochons, Inc. 

Upton Tea Imports 

Vic Firth Mfg. 

Viking Range Corporation 


61 

40 

75 

112 

98 


www.trentonbridgelobster.com 

www.3pigs.com 

www.uptontea.com 

www.vikingrange.com 


p. 95 
p. 94 
p. 95 
p. 9 
p. 7 


Fine Cooking Back Issues 

Fortuna Sausage 

Gadget Source 

Game Sales International, Inc. 

Garden of the Gods Seasonings 


59 

54 
120 


www.fi necooking .com 

www.fortunasausage.com 

www.thegadgetsource.com 

www.gamesalesintl.com 

www.godsseasonings.com 


p.91 
p. 29 
p. 94 
p. 25 
p. 93 


Viking Range Corporation 
Western Culinary Institute 
Wine Technologies, Inc. 
World of Cheese 
Wusthof 


99 
15 
7 

90 
113 


www.vikingrange.com 

www.westernculinary.com 

www.winetech.com 

www.worldofcheese.com 

www.wusthof.com 


p. 89 
p. 14 
p. 93 
p. 13 
p. 29 
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FINE COOKING 



Looking for the index? It's bigger, better, and up front on page 6. 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Calories 
total from fat 


Protein Carb 

(g) (g) 


Fats(g) 
total sat mono poly 


Gtiol Sodium Fiber Notes 

(mg) (mg) (g) 


At the Market - pages 16-18 
Bell Pepper Soup 


240 130 


4 25 


15 2 10 1 


310 5 per serving 


Cuisines - pages 30-32 

Stir-Fried Chicken with Green Beans 


370 200 


26 17 


22 3 5 12 


50 1420 4 per serving 


Sear & Slice Steak - pages 44-48 
Seared Steak, Pepper & Onion Fajitas 
Phi II y Style Mushroom Cheesesteak 
Warm Ginger Steak Salad 


680 320 
490 220 
460 230 


38 54 
40 30 
34 22 


36 10 17 7 
25 8 10 5 
25 6 10 8 


90 900 10 per serving 
95 1000 4 per serving 
75 1720 6 per serving 


Onion Soup - pages 49-51 
French Onion Soup 


460 190 


17 44 


21 11 6 3 


50 710 6 per serving 


Roast Chicken - pages 52-55 
Daniel Boulud's Sear-Roasted Chicken 
Tom Douglas's Salt-Rubbed Roast Chicken 
Stephen Pyles's Butterflied Roast Chicken 


820 460 
730 420 
700 400 


70 12 
70 4 
70 3 


51 17 23 9 
46 18 17 8 
44 12 21 8 


300 860 1 per Vz chicken 
310 5400 1 per V3 chicken 
275 860 1 per Vi chicken 


Sweet Potatoes - pages 56-61 
Sweet Potato & Leek Gratin 
Bourbon Sweet Potato Pie 
Spicy Roasted Sweet Potatoes 
Molasses Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet Potato & Chile Hash with Fried Egg 


cnn ocn 
DUU ODU 

480 270 
400 90 
290 80 
430 300 


19 K9 

6 44 
4 80 
4 53 
9 28 


/in 99 1/1 9 
411 // 14 L 

30 15 10 3 
10 6 3 
9 6 3 
33 6 16 10 


loo ouu o per serving 
170 330 2 per Vs pie 
25 380 8 per serving 
25 370 8 per serving 
225 970 4 per serving 


Waffles - pages 62-65 

Light, Crisp Waffles 
Brown Sugar Syrup 


290 160 
70 10 


5 25 
15 


18 3 4 10 
1.0 0.5 0.5 


45 380 1 per Precipe 
5 5 per tablespoon 


Vegetable Stews - pages 66-71 
Eggplant Ragout with Tomatoes & Peppers 
Artichoke Ragout with Shallots & Fennel 
Farmhouse Ragout with Pesto 


220 70 
230 80 
570 290 


6 32 
6 32 
11 66 


8 1 5 1 

9 1 7 1 
32 4 23 3 


550 8 per serving 
500 8 per serving 
200 16 per serving 


Flatbreads - pages 72-76 
Homestyle Indian lilaan 
Georgian Baton Bread (Shotis Puri) 
Silk Road Haan 


330 50 
360 10 
310 40 


9 60 
11 76 
9 59 


6 3 11 
1.0 0.5 
4.0 1.0 2.0 0.5 


15 830 2 per 8-inch bread 
880 4 per bread 
5 480 4 per 8-inch bread 


PnchilaHac - nanpc 77-R1 

Red Chile Sauce 

Red Chile Enchiladas 

Creamy Tomatiilo Sauce 

Chicken Enchiladas with Tomatiilo Sauce 


70 45 
580 290 

80 70 
760 420 


2 5 
22 53 

1 4 
42 47 


5 1 12 
32 12 9 8 

7 3 2 2 
46 18 13 12 


160 1 per !4 cup 
50 1370 8 per serving 
15 140 1 per 1 4 cup 
170 1520 7 per serving 


Cakes - pages 82-87 

Fresh Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 

Dried Apricot & Cranberry Upside-Down Cake 

Chocolate Nut Upside-Down Cake 


370 140 
520 120 
490 250 


4 56 

7 94 

8 56 


15 9 4 1 
14 8 4 1 
28 12 11 3 


80 200 1 per Vio cake 
70 250 3 per serving 
110 150 3 per Vio cake 


Quick & Delicious - page 98 

Garlicky Tortellini, Spinach & Tomato Soup 


270 140 


15 22 


15 9 3 1 


35 560 6 per serving 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used specific quantity are not included. When a range of ingredient 
at The Food Consulting Company of San Diego, California. When a in the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 



by joanne McAllister smart 



A soothing soup, ready in minutes 




Garlicky Tortellini, Spinach & Tomato Soup 

Serves two to three. 



2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
6 to 8 cloves garlic, chopped 
4 cups (1 qt.) homemade or low- 
salt chicken broth 
6 oz. fresh or frozen cheese 

tortellini 
14 oz. canned diced tomatoes, 

with their liquid 
10 oz. spinach, washed and 
stemmed; coarsely chopped 
if large 

8 to 10 leaves basil, coarsely 

chopped 
Grated Parmesan cheese, 

preferably parmigiano reggiano 



Melt the butter in a large sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. Add 
the garlic and saute until fragrant, 
about 2 min. Add the broth and 
bring to a boil. Add the tortellini 
and cook halfway, about 5 min. 
for frozen pasta, less if using 
fresh. Add the tomatoes and their 
liquid, reduce the heat to a sim- 
mer, and cook just until the pasta 
is tender. Stir in the spinach and 
basil and cook until wilted, 1 to 
2 min. Serve sprinkled with the 
grated cheese. 



Whenever I feel a cold coming on, I turn to 
this satisfying soup. I figure that with its 
ample garlic, chicken broth, tomatoes, and 
spinach, plus its soothing heat, itmustbe doing 
something to make me feel better. But even 
whenl'mnotsick, I still enjoy thissoup. Served 
with a crusty piece of bread, it makes a delicious 
lunch or dinner, and it's incredibly easy to make. 

If you have some of your own stock handy, so 
much the better. But because you're adding a lot 
of flavorful garlic, tomatoes, and fragrant basil to 
the soup, store-bought broth (preferably low- 
salt) works fine. I of ten use the broths packaged 
in resealable boxes, which taste fresher to me 
than canned broth. For this soup, boxed broth is 
especially handy because it comes in one-quart 
packages. For the canned tomatoes, I prefer 
organic brands, some of which offer the conven- 
ience of being already diced. Spinach can be 
time-consuming to prep, but once again you can 
turn to a convenience item — already washed 
baby spinach — without much of a loss of flavor 
(although you do pay a premium for it). Both 
fresh and frozen tortellini work in this soup, the 
former taking less time to cook. 

Once you have your ingredients handy, it's 
just a matter of throwing everything into the pot 
with a little time between additions. I like to 
saute the garlic in the butter until it's quite 
fragrant and just on the verge of turning golden 
brown. Next I pour in the broth and bring it to a 
boil. I start the tortellini in the broth and cook 
them until they're a little more than halfway 
done before adding the tomatoes and turning 
the soup down to a simmer. Just when the pasta 
is done, I add handfuls of spinach and a few basil 
leaves and cook until these are just wilted, 
which takes only about a minute. Serve the soup 
hot with some grated Parmesan cheese. I guar- 
antee you'll feel better, even if you weren't sick 
to start with. 

Joanne McAllister Smart is a former associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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KitchenAid _ 

Programmable Coffeemakers 

With So Many Unique Features j 
These Coffeemakers Are 
Certainly Above The Rest 






KitchenAid*KCM300 And KCM400 10- And 12-Cup 
Programmable Coffeemakers In White And Black 



Features: Two Heating Element Design Uses Advanced Technology 
To Make Great Tasting Coffee 

The Brewing Element Heats Water To Just Off Soil, The Optimum Temperature To 
Extract Maximum Flavor From Ground Coffee 

The Warming Plate Element Holds Brewed Coffee At Ideal Serving Temperature 

'Time Since Brewing" Display Shows How Fresh The Coffee Is In The Carafe 
During The Two Hours The Light Is On, The Coffee Is Fresh 

Electronic Clock And Timer Makes It Possible To Prepare The Coffeemaker Before 
Going To Bed And Have Coffee Brewed And Ready In The Morning 
The Digital Clock Doubles As A Timer For Easy Programming 



N 



Appliances.Com 



Your Online Gourmet Products Store 
Ton Free North America: (888) 543-834$ 1 1558 State Route 44, Mantua, OH 44255 
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Artisan Foods 



BY AMY ALBERT 



All over New Mexico and in other parts of 
the Southwest, chile harvest is heralded 
by the pungent and unmistakable aroma 
of roasting chiles — at farmers' markets, by 
the side of the road, in parking lots, and 
on chile farms. The first moment you get a 
whiff of that fragrance is a pivotal time of 
year, for it signals the start of a season that 
has every bit as much buzz and beauty to it 
as grape crush in northern California or 
apple gathering in New England. 

The harvest begins in late August, 
when green chiles are first picked, and it 
continues as the chiles ripen to red 
through mid October, ending with the 
first freeze. 




From the fields come truck- 
loads of chiles, with names like 
Anaheim, Sandia, and Big Jim. 



This chile roaster is a mesh barrel with a gas- 
powered flame below. A worker cranks the barrel 
by hand as the chiles roast. 



Chile Roasting Season 




For maximum flavor, chiles 
are roasted just until their 
skins are blistered. The heat is 
intense, so this barrel only takes 
about 1 5 minutes. 



Even an experienced chile roaster needs to wear 
gloves to protect his skin as he packs the chiles— 

capsaicin, the compound that gives chiles their heat, 
packs an intense sting. 



Roasted chiles are loaded into bags 
for eagerly awaiting customers, who 

request mild, medium, or hot roasted chiles 
to take away. 
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♦ Choose a fresh, natural turkey. If you must buy 
a frozen one, allow several days for it to thaw in 
the refrigerator. 

♦ Smaller birds fit in the refrigerator better and 
are easier to handle. If you're hosting a big crowd 
and have two ovens, consider roasting two smaller 
birds instead of a large one (this also gives you a 
good excuse to try two kinds of stuffing). 

♦ If your turkey isn't kosher, brine it for extra-moist, 
flavorful meat. 

♦ Be liberal with the seasoning. 

♦ For basting, a wide spoon works even better 
than a turkey baster, especially at the start when 
there's little juice. 

♦ To get the turkey out of its roasting pan, stick 
the handle of a thick wooden spoon in the large 
cavity between the stuffing (if your bird is stuffed) 
and the underside of the breastbone. Lift the turkey 
straight up and out of the pan. If your turkey is 
very heavy, have someone help you move it to the 
platter by holding the turkey on both sides with 
paper towels or kitchen towels. 



Turkey Math 

For birds under 16 pounds, figure at least 1 pound 

of turkey per person. For birds 16 pounds and 
heavier, figure a bit less since there's more meat in 
proportion to bone. If you want substantial seconds 
and leftovers, allow another Vi pound per person. 



turkey weight 
(in pounds) 

14 

16 

18 

20 
24 



average 
servings 

14 

16 

20 
22 
26 



ample servings 
with leftovers 

9 

10 
12 
14 
17 



Let's talk turkey 

Even the most confident cook can be intimi- 
dated by the task of roasting the holiday 
turkey and making the trimmings. After all, 
it's hard to get much practice when you only 
cook turkey once a year. So we've gathered 
our best techniques and tips for stuffing and 
roasting turkey — as well as making gravy — 
into this guide. We hope this will help get 
you from the kitchen to the holiday 
table with minimum stress and 
maximum success. 
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How to roast a turkey 




Brine the bird 
overnight 

(optional but recommended, unless 
your turkey is kosher) 
An overnight soak in brine gives the turkey 
a chance to absorb both moisture and sea- 
soning. To brine your turkey, find a con- 
tainer large enough to submerge the turkey 
in brine, such as a large stockpot or a clean 
bucket. Estimate how much brine you'll 
need to fill the container and subtract about 
a gallon to allow for the turkey's volume. For 
every gallon of brine, you need 1 cup kosher 
(coarse) salt (or % cup table salt) and 1 gal- 
lon cool water. 

Remove the neck and giblets from the 
turkey and save them for making gravy. 
Rinse the turkey and put it in the brine con- 
tainer. Rub the salt over the turkey and then 
add the cool water. Stir until the salt is 
mostly dissolved. Store in the refrigerator or 
a cool place (33° to 40°F) for 8 to 12 hours, 
turning the turkey once or twice during 
brining. When you're ready to roast, remove 
the turkey from the brine and rinse it well to 
remove any clinging salt. 

Pick the proper pan 

The best pan for cooking a turkey 
is a heavy-duty roasting pan with 
about 1 Vi* to 2-inch-high sides. 
Higher sides prevent the lower part of the 
bird from browning and can make basting 
difficult. Heavy-gauge metal helps keep the 
drippings from burning, so you'll get better 
results when you deglaze the pan to make 
gravy. Make sure the handles are sturdy. 
The pan should be big enough so that the 
bird doesn't touch the sides. A rack isn't 
absolutely necessary, but it makes removing 
the bird a little easier and improves air 
circulation. 





Stuff, tie, and season 

Remove the neck and giblets (if 
still inside) and rinse the turkey if 
you haven't already done so. Pat it 
dry with paper towels. Sprinkle the cavity 
with a little salt and pepper and stuff the 
bird if that's your plan (see over) . 

Fold the wings back to secure the neck 
flap (use a skewer or a toothpick if the flap 
isn't long enough). Some turkeys come with 
a metal clasp or a slit in the tail skin to let 
you simply tuck the legs together; otherwise, 
use kitchen string to loosely tie the drum- 
sticks. Tying them too tightly can prevent 
the thighs from cooking evenly. 

Rub softened butter or oil all over the 
surface of the turkey to get a beautifully 
browned, crisp skin (an alternative is to rub 
herb butter or other flavored butter under 
and over the skin). Sprinkle the turkey with 
ample coarse salt and pepper, as well as dried 
sage or thyme and a little nutmeg, if you like. 

Roast the turkey 

Position the rack in the lowest part 
of the oven and heat the oven to 
325°F. Some cooks like to blast the 
turkey with high heat (425°F) for 30 min- 
utes and then reduce the temperature, but 
roasting at an even 325°F from start to finish 
is a simple, carefree method. The high-heat 
method may shave 30 to 90 minutes off the 
cooking time, but it's one more thing to re- 
member on a very busy kitchen day. 

Put the bird in the oven with the legs 
pointing toward the back of the oven, since 
it's usually the hottest spot. Roast the turkey 
until it's done (see "Is it done?" at right). 
During roasting, baste the bird every 30 to 
45 minutes with the pan juices. If the turkey 
doesn't yield much juice at first, baste it with 
a little melted butter or oil until you get 
enough juices for basting. If one part of the 




bird is browning too quickly, rotate the pan. 
If necessary, tent the turkey with foil about 
two-thirds of the way through cooking to 
keep it from overbrowning. 

When the turkey is done, transfer it to a 
platter or a cutting board, tent it with foil, 
and let it rest for 20 to 30 minutes while you 
prepare the gravy (see over). 



c 

O 



Wiggling the leg to see if 
it's loose will give you an 
indication that the turkey 
is ready, but unfortunately, 
by the time the leg is truly 
loose, the turkey is sadly 
overcooked. The only reli- 
able test for doneness is to 
check the internal tem- 
perature. Stick an instant- 
read thermometer in the 
thickest part of the thigh, 
without touching the 
bone. It should read 175° 
to 180°F, and the juices 
should run clear when you 
remove the thermometer. The breast 
meat will always cook more quickly. If 
the turkey is stuffed, check the stuff- 
ing's temperature as well: It must be at 
least 160°F. If the turkey is done before 
the stuffing, take the turkey from the 
oven and scoop the stuffing into a 
casserole to finish cooking on its own. 



Approximate cooking 
times for a stuffed* 
turkey at 325°F 



8 to 1 2 pounds ... 3 to 4 hours 
1 2 to 1 6 pounds . . 4 to 4V2 hours 
1 6 to 20 pounds . . 4V2 to 5 hours 

20 to 26 pounds . 5 to 6 hours 



•for an unrtttffed birJ. Mjbtract 20 10 
40 minutes from the total cooking time 



Bread stuffing 



Stuffing Components 

Mix and match to create your own signature stuffing, or 
use one of our combinations. The suggested amounts 
will yield 1 2 to 1 6 cups of stuffing. 



Bread 

(1 to 12 cups 
diced or torn) 

white sandwich 

wheat 

Italian 

whole-grain 

sourdough 

rye 

cornbread 



Add Ins 

(total of 3 to 5 cups sliced or 
chopped; choose four to six) 



onions (2-3 cups) 
celery cups) 
garlic d-2 Tbs.) 
shallots (V4-V2 cup) 



leeks ( 1-1 v 2 cups) 
carrots (1-2 cups) 
fennel (1-2 cups) 
dried fruit 0/2 cup) 



bell pepper (V2-1 cup) apple (1-1 1 2 cups) 
nuts <v 2 -1 cup toasted) oysters (1 cup 
mushrooms (1-2 cups) n s htly cooked > 



greens 0-1 1 ? cups 
cooked) 



sausage (V2-1 ib. 

cooked ) 



Seasonings Liquid 



(to taste) 

sage (dried or fresh) 

thyme (dried or fresh) 

flat-leaf parsley (fresh) 

rosemary (use sparingly) 

ground cloves, allspice, 
nutmeg, mace (pinch) 

chives (fresh) 

salt and pepper 



(as needed; see 
Tips at right) 

broth 

wine 

melted butter 

soaking liquid from 
dried mushrooms 

milk 

beaten egg (firms the stuffing) 



r^y^ ♦ Classic bread stuffing: white bread, onion, 
jp— 4 celery, garlic, fresh sage and thyme, salt and 
pepper. 



♦ Fennel and escarole: sourdough bread, 
chopped fennel, chopped escarole, onion, garlic, 
rosemary, thyme, fennel seed, pine nuts, lemon 
zest, black pepper. 

♦ Sweet fruit stuffing: wheat bread, apples, dried 
cherries, and parsley. 

♦ Cornbread and sausage stuffing: cornbread, 
cooked sweet Italian sausage, onion, celery, 
garlic, bell pepper, thyme, parsley, scallion, chives. 

♦ Southwestern stuffing: add some smoky 
dried chile powder and earthy cumin seed to a 
cornbread stuffing. 



How to make stuffing 

ITear the bread into small pieces or cut it into l A* to l^-inch 
cubes. Dry the bread by spreading it out on a baking sheet and 
leaving it out uncovered overnight or heat it in a low (275°F) 
oven until it feels dry, 15 to 20 minutes. (Cornbread doesn't need to be 
dried; just let it cool completely before breaking it into large crumbs.) 

2 Bring out the aromatic flavor of your vegetables by "sweating" 
them in a little fat. The idea is to soften the vegetables just 
enough to release their flavors; you want to leave them, espe- 
cially the celery, a little crunchy to counter the softness of the bread. 
Covering them with foil or a lid as they cook traps moisture and keeps 
them from browning. 

3 Combine the bread, vegetables, and remaining ingredients 
with enough liquid to moisten; it should just hold together. 
It will absorb more juices as it cooks inside the turkey. 

41 Taste the stuffing to make sure it's seasoned properly (don't 
add any egg until you're finished tasting). Stir in the egg, 
if using. 




♦ Regardless of the other ingre- 
dients, most stuffings benefit from 
the flavors of sweated onions, 
celery, and garlic. 

♦ A stuffing destined for inside 
the bird should have just enough 
moisture to barely cling together 
when mounded on a spoon. If it's 
too wet, it can't soak up the juices 
from the turkey. A stuffing baked 
in a casserole dish needs a cup 
or two of broth poured over it to 
keep it moist during baking. 

♦ Stuff the turkey just before 
roasting. You can make the stuffing 
ahead and refrigerate it for up to 
two days, but bring it to room tem- 
perature before stuffing the turkey 
because a cold stuffing will slow 
the cooking. If you like to add egg 
to your stuffing, don't add it until 
just before stuffing the turkey. 

♦ Don't overstuff the turkey. The 
stuffing expands as it absorbs 
juices, and if it's too tightly 
packed, it won't cook through. 



Leave enough room to fit your 
whole extended hand into the top 
of the bird's cavity. Cook any extra 
stuffing alongside the bird in 
a casserole dish. 

♦ Cook the stuffing to at least 
1 60°R Check it with an instant- 
read thermometer inserted all the 
way into the center of the stuffing. 
If the turkey is done before the 
stuffing is, take the turkey out of 
the oven but spoon the stuffing 
into a casserole dish and con- 
tinue to bake it while the turkey 
rests before carving. 



Stuffing Math 

Estimate Z U to 1 cup stuff- 
ing per person, but err on 
the side of too much rather 
than too little. After all, 
leftover stuffing is great 
on a turkey sandwich. 



Gravy with no lumps 




♦ Don't let the turkey drippings burn. This can 
happen if the roasting pan gets too hot. Drip- 
pings usually won't burn in a heavy-based 
roasting pan that's just large enough to hold 
the turkey. If the pan is too big, the area not 
covered by the bird will get too hot. A too-thin 
pan can also cause burned juices. But if your 
pan is too big or flimsy, coarsely chop an onion 
or two and sprinkle it around the turkey in the 
pan to act as a heat absorber. If you need to 
do this, leave the onion out of the giblet broth 
because the drippings will be oniony enough. 

♦ Make the giblet broth a day or two ahead. 
This gives you time to chill it and remove the 
fat, plus you won't be taking up extra burner 
space on the big day. 

♦ Turkey liver makes broth bitter. Leave it out. 

♦ Tailor the gravy to your taste. The basic 
gravy technique at right makes a delicious 
gravy, but after straining you can embellish it 
without muting the flavor of the turkey. For a 
bright, fresh flavor, add 1 or 2 tablespoons 
finely chopped fresh herbs (chives, parsley, 
chervil, basil, or tarragon) a few minutes 
before serving. For a luxurious touch, stir in 

1 or 2 tablespoons of soaked, drained, and 
chopped dried porcini mushrooms or morels. 
Strain the soaking liquid through a coffee filter 
and add that, too. For giblet gravy, finely chop 
the neck meat and cooked giblets from the 
stock and heat them in the gravy just before 
serving. Pureed roasted garlic adds great 
flavor to gravy and thickens it slightly, too. For 
a richer gravy, add a little heavy cream. 

♦ Gravy should be smooth and pourable, but 
not watery. If the gravy is too thin, thicken it 
with a slurry of water and flour. Blend 2 table- 
spoons flour with 3 tablespoons water and add 
this, a bit at a time, to the simmering gravy until 
it thickens. Then simmer the gravy for about 

1 minutes to cook off the floury taste. 



How to make gravy 

Make a broth from the giblets and neck. Add a halved onion, about 
20 small sprigs of parsley, a bay leaf, and enough water to cover. Simmer 
gently for at least 1 Vi hours and then strain. 

Pour the drippings f rom the roasting pan into a large measuring cup to 
separate the juices from the fat. The juices will sink to the bottom while the 
fat floats on top. Spoon some of the fat (see Gravy Math, below) back into 
the pan. Pour off the rest of the fat and discard it, reserving the juices. Put the 
roasting pan over one or two burners over medium heat. 

Make a roux by adding some flour to the fat in the pan (see Gravy Math for 
amounts) . Whisk the flour and the fat together over medium heat, scrap- 
ing up the caramelized juices, until you have a smooth paste. 

When the flour smells toasty, whisk in the liquids — the reserved juices, 
the giblet broth, and any extra broth needed according to Gravy Math. 
Pour slowly at first as you work out the lumps of roux. 

Simmer the gravy to cook off the floury taste and to thicken it a bit. Con- 
tinue whisking occasionally for about 10 minutes. Strain the gravy, season 
it with salt and pepper, and keep it warm until ready to serve. 



Gravy Math 



Figure on about V3 cup gravy per person. For the liquid component, 
measure the turkey juices (the pan drippings minus the fat) and add 
enough giblet broth to get the amount of liquid you need. If there still 
isn't enough liquid, add homemade or canned low-salt chicken or 
turkey broth. 



servings 


liquid 


fat 


flour 


6 


2 cups 


2Tbs. 


3 Tbs. 


8 


2 2 /3 cups 


2V2 Tbs. 


4 Tbs. 


10 


3V3 cups 


3Tbs. 


5 Tbs. 


12 


4 cups 


4 Tbs. 


6 Tbs. 


14 


4 2 /3 cups 


4V 2 Tbs. 


7 Tbs. 


16 


5V3 cups 


5 Tbs. 


8 Tbs. 



As a general rule, use about 1 tablespoon fat and about 1 1 2 table- 
spoons flour for each cup of gravy. 



Carving a turkey 




1 



Steady your bird with a fork, but try not 
to stab it or it will lose precious juices. 



Begin by cutting through the crisp skin 
that connects the thigh and the breast. 



4 Slice the breast meat on the diagonal, 
parallel to the breastbone. Hold the 
fork against the breastbone as you carve. 
Lift off each slice, holding it between the 
knife and fork, and arrange the slices on 
a serving platter or plates as you carve. 
Continue carving until you've sliced all the 
meat from one side. 




2 Slice down and back to where the thigh 
attaches to the bird. Keep as much 
meat as you can with the thigh, leaving little 
on the back. Bend the thigh away from the 
breast. Slice through the joint to separate 
the leg, twisting the knife a little until the leg 
comes off. Carve the leg (see below right). 



5 Cut into the joint above the wing to 
remove it. Or leave it on for now— it 
helps stabilize the turkey while you carve 
the other side. Repeat the carving on the 
other side of the bird if you need to. 




CARVING 



TIPS 



♦ Since the knife will have little con- 
tact with the work surface, you can 
carve on a platter, which does the 
best job of retaining the juices, or on 
a cutting board with a moat around 
the edge. Sometimes the juices over- 
flow a moat, so lay a towel under the 
board or put it in a rimmed baking 
sheet. If you carve on a platter, you'll 
still need a cutting board for the legs. 

♦ You need enough space for your 
bird, the cutting board, and a serving 
platter or a stack of dinner plates. If 
the table is cramped, set up a sepa- 
rate carving station; a small, sturdy 
folding table covered with a table- 
cloth works well. Or carve in the 
kitchen and arrange the slices with 
the turkey on the serving platter. 

♦ Use a long, sharp carving knife 
or a chef's knife. A large fork helps 
keep the bird in place, but a regular- 
size fork will do in a pinch. 

♦ Don't carve more than you need 
for first helpings. It's better to carve 
again when it's time for seconds 
because the meat will stay moister 
and warmer on the turkey than it will 
on a serving dish. 



3 Make a horizontal cut just above the 
wing, straight into the turkey as far as 
you can go. This cut allows the breast meat 
to fall from the bird as you slice. 



Carving the leg 

With the leg skin side up and the 
knee facing you, cut through the 
joint that separates the drumstick 
from the thigh. (The joint is always 
a bit further into the drumstick 
than you think.) Separate the two. 
Cut the thigh meat away in strips 
parallel to the bone. Arrange the 
strips of meat on a platter or plates 
as you carve. Slice the drumstick in 
the same manner or serve it whole. 




Turkey terminology 

With so many turkeys on the market, trying to choose your holiday bird can 
be mind-boggling. To help you cut through all the jargon and find the perfect 
turkey, here's a glossary of the terms you're likely to see. 



Fresh vs. frozen 

Fresh-A turkey may be 
labeled "fresh** only if it 
has never been chilled 
below 26 6 F. (Turkey meat, 
according to the National 
Turkey Federation, doesn't 
freeze at 32° F, but at a 
temperature closer to 
26°R) 

Frozen-Turkeys chilled 
below 0°F must be labeled 
"frozen," Or. if they're sold 
already defrosted, you 
may see "previously 
frozen" on the label. Most 
turkey producers agree 
that freezing adversely 
affects the texture and 
taste of the meat. 

Hard-chilled or not 
previously frozen-Turkeys 
that have been chilled 
below 26*F, but not below 
0°F can't be labeled fresh, 
but they don't have to be 
labeled frozen either, if 
a turkey isn't labeled as 
either fresh or frozen, 
it's most likely in this 
category. This type of bird 
may also be identified as 
*hard-chilled" or "not 
previously frozen." 



Beyond fresh: specialty turkeys 

Once you've determined if a turkey is fresh or frozen, you'll have other 
qualities to consider. Many turkeys carry labels like "all-natural," free- 
range," and "organic." Still other specialty turkeys don't fall into neat 
categories but are distinguished by brand. 



Organic 

The US OA's new National 
Organic Program requires 
that turkeys labeled as 
"organic" be certified by 
a USDA-accredited certi- 
fying agency. A certified 
organic turkey will have 
been raised on 100% 
organic feed, given access 
to the outdoors, and will 
never have received 
antibiotics. The use of 
hormones in the raising of 
all poultry is prohibited, 
certified organic or not 

Free-range 

By USDA definition, "free- 
range" simply means that 
the birds have access to 
the outdoors. But what 
really affects the quality of 
the meat is how crowded 
the birds are, not whether 
they can go outdoors. 
Some of the best turkeys 
are therefore not techni- 
cally free-range, simply 
because the uncaged birds 
don't roam outdoors. 



"Natural" 

The term "natural" simply means "no artificial ingredi- 
ent or color added, and minimally processed" The term 
makes no reference to the way the turkey was raised. 



Kosher 

A kosher label may only be used on 
poultry that has been processed under 
rabbinical supervision. The turkeys are 
grain-fed with no antibiotics and are 
allowed to roam freely. In addition to 
being individually processed and 
inspected, kosher turkeys are soaked 
in a salt brine, which gives them their 
distinctive savory character. 



Self-basting 

A self- basting turkey has been 
injected with or marinated in a 
solution of fat and broth or water, 
plus spices, flavor enhancers, and 
other "approved substances." 



Premium brands 

Premium brand turkeys are an increasingly 
important market for holiday birds. Companies 
like Murray s, Bell & Evans, Jaindl, Maple Lawn 
Farms, Koch's, Willie Bird, Eberly's, Empire 
Kosher. Diestel. and others sell turkeys based 
on their reputation. Most of these producers 
claim that the difference between their turkeys 
and others lies in the quality of the feed their 
birds get. Most often, there are no animal by- 
products in the feed and usually no antibiotics. 
Most of these birds are raised without being 
caged. The lack of animal fat in their diet and 
the fact that the birds can move around freely 
mean that the turkeys grow more slowly than 
factory-raised birds, so the meat has a chance 
to develop a richer flavor and denser texture 



